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THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


HE marvelous growth and popularity of the military school in 
recent years gives rise to some interesting questions. The 
marked tendency of the public school, and especially the high 
school, has been to dispense with all discipline, and as a result, in 
about the same ratio that discipline has been dispensed with, the high 
school boy has beea dropping out until to-day it is not an uncommon 
thing to find graduating classes composed of eight or ten girls to 
one boy. Our teachers tell us that discipline is dispensed with in 
answer to the demands of the parent. Consequently our professional 
educators, as a class, rather than incur the hostility of parents who 
oppose discipline, prefer sliding along the lines of least resistance 
without stirring up this question. Certain it is, however, that the 
wonderful growth of the military school, with its maximum amount 
of discipline, indicates that at least a large minority of parents still 
believe in the good, old-fashioned doctrine, that discipline in itself is 
a valuable educator for boys and young men. 

The interesting views given on the preceding pages are from the 
popular and beautifully located Military Academy at Culver, Ind., 
which is probably one of the most complete and successful schools 
of its kind in this country. It is located about eighty miles from 
Chicago, on Lake Maxinkuckee. The lake itself is very attractive 
and is about three miles long, fringed with magnificent timber of 
hard maple, oak and beech. Over 200 flowing wells are constantly 
adding to its waters. The Academy buildings are fireproof, heated 
by steam and lighted with electricity; baths and lavatories with hot 
and cold water, and other appliances necessary to a model school 
building. The riding hall for the cavalry is the largest and best 
equipped building of its kind in this country. The course of study 
is a thorough and complete preparation for the university. The 
location is ideal and Culver is deservedly one of the most popular 
military schools in this country. 


Special information furnished or illustrated catalogue sent on 
application to Ernest A. Jackson, Room 815, Equitable building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE FIFTY-FIRST IOWA AT ’FRISCO. 


By JOHN SNURE. 
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(1) THE FIFTY-FIRST QUARTERS AT CAMP MCKINLEY, DES MOINES—(2) THE REGIMENT WAITING TO 
EMBARK FOR ’FRISCO—(3) GOVERNOR SHAW’S REVIEWING PARTY, CAMP McKINLEY. 














THE FIFTY-FIRST IOWA AT ’FRISCO. 


ONK OF THE FiFTY-FIRST COMPANIES—A, OF DES MOINES—WILLIAM GIBSON, CAPTAIN. 


HE Fifty-first Infantry Iowa Volun- 

teers,the old Third Regiment of the 
Iowa National Guard, is now encamped 
at San Francisco. Its tents cover a 
stretch of sand in the extreme northern 
part of Camp Merritt, from whose 
ridges the blue waters of the restless 
ocean are visible. More than a month 
has gone by since the first of the Iowa 
Volunteer troops were ordered to the 
Pacific coast to join the Philippine 
Islands expeditionary forces, this being 
the official designation of the army ly- 
ing at San Francisco, or already sent to 
Manila. It was late Thursday night, 
June 2d, that the orders to move west 
were received at Camp McKinley, Des 
Moines, where the Regiment was then 
stationed under Brig.-Gen. James Rush 
Lincoln, who was ordered to Mobile. 
Little more than two days later, Sun- 
day, June 5th, the Fifty-first started 
on its journey of 2,000 miles to the 
western edge of the continent, stirred 
and enthused by the prospect of being 
able to serve in the far off islands of 
the Asiatic seas. Five days later, 
June 10th, the Regiment crossed the 
bay from Oakland to San Francisco. 
A reception that amounted almost to 
an ovation was tendered it, and amid 
the cheering acclaim of vast throngs 
that lined the streets, it marched out 
Golden Gate Avenue to Camp Merritt, 
and pitched its tents amid the waste 
lots near Laurel Hill cemetery. 

In accordance with orders from 
Washington, the Regiment had to be 
recruited up to the line of 106 men to 
the company. Recruiting details were 
left in Iowa, and in little more than a 
week, the newly enlisted men began to 
arrive and join the Regiment. Within 
two weeks from the time it started 
west, the Fifty-first was recruited to 
the limit and all the recruits had joined 
the Regiment at San Francisco. 

The history of the Regiment since 
reaching San Francisco may almost be 
told in the single word—drill. The 
weeks tha thave passed have been weeks 
of hard work, of unrelaxing effort. 
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COMPANY B, OF VILLISCA—A. F BURTON, CAPTAIN. 


This has been all the more necessary 
by reason of the large accessions of 
recruits. By tireless activity, these 
have been moulded and shaped from 
civilians into soldiers, and in point of 
efficiency, the Regiment now ranks 
with the first in Camp Merritt. As 
rapidly as possible, it has been equipped, 
and to-day it could take the field ona 
few hours’ notice if necessary. 

Had it not been needful to add hun- 
dreds of recruits, there is little doubt 
the Fifty-first would by this time have 
been far on its way to Mania. But the 
necessity of breaking over four hun- 
dred raw men into service hampered 
it greatly and in consequence other or- 
ganizations preceded it to the antipodes. 

The Philippines has been all along 
the field of operations preferred by the 
Fifty-first, and each day that passes in- 
creases and intensifies the ardent desire 
of officers and men to set sail for the 
other side of the Pacific. As yet no 
orders to go have been received. Should 
they fail to go to Manila, the troops 
hope to reach the Sandwich Islands at 
least. 

During its stay at Camp Merritt, the 
Iowa men have been treated with every 
mark of consideration by the people of 
San Francisco. No courtesy or kind- 
ness has been omitted. The Red Cross 
and other societies have done much for 
the Regiment, and at a recent Red Cross 
benefit entertainment at Mechanics’ 
Pavilion, it was chosen to give an ex- 
hibition, in preference to several other 
regiments. The exhibition drill was 
witnessed by 5,000 people and was pro- 
nounced the finest ever seen in the city. 
To the sick of the Regiment, every at- 
tention has been shown. Fortunately 
the serious cases have been few, but 
those needing extraordinary care huve 
been received beneath the roof of the 
Hospital for Children and the Waldeck 
Sanitarium. Both the ladies of the 
Red Cross and of the Catholic Truth 
society, have been active in their care of 
the sick. The hospital department of 
the Regiment is fully equipped, and a 
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recognition of its efficiency is 
seen in the recent appointment 
of Major W. H. S. Matthews, 
Regimental] Surgeon, as Sanitary 
Inspector for Camp Merritt. 

The following are the field offi- 
cers und staff of the Regiment: 

Colonel— John C. Loper. 

Lieutenant-Colonel—Marcellus 
M. Miller. 

Majors — William J. Duggan, 
John T. Hume, Sterling P. Moore. 

Regimental Adj’t—J. T. David- 
son. 

B..ttalion Adjutants — George 
A. Reed, Frank M. Compton, 
Herbert C. Lane. 

Quartermaster—John D. Cady. 

Surgeon— W. H. S. Matthews. 

Assistant Surgeons—Donald E. 
Mac Rae, David S. Fairchild, Jr. 

Chaplain—Herman P. Wil- 
liams. 

The Fifty-first Iowa is a mem- 
ber of the Eighth Army corps, 
commanded by Major-General 
Otis. It is brigaded with the 
Seventh California and the First 
South Dakota Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General H. G. Otis. 
For a short time, its brigade command- 
er was General Arthur MacArthur, 
but following his departure for the 
Philippines, with the third expedition, 
General Otis was placed in command. 

The first death in the regiment was 
that of Private J. E. Ritter, of Com- 
pany M, on Monday, July 11th, after an 
operation for an intestinal cancer, at 
the brigade hospital. On Saturday, 
July 24th, Private L. E. Rogers, of 
the same company, died from an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. A brother of 
Private Rogers came and escorted the 
remains to their home at Minburn, 
Iowa. Deceased was an old member of 
the Red Oak Company where he was at 
the head of the science department of 
the public schools and director of 
athletics. He was widely known as a 
football expert, having been a member 
ofthe Lowa Agricultural College team. 
The illnesses most common to the troops 











BRIG.-GEN. JAS. RUSH LINCOLN. 


are sore throats, colds and similar trou- 
bles incident to the ‘‘demnition moist, 
unpleasant weather.’’ All serious cases 
are reported to home friends promptly. 

There now seems to be no longer a 
doubt that the Fifty-first will soon be 
on the Pacific, en route for the Philip- 
pines, the goal of its anxious hopes for 
weeks and months. When this news 
spread through camp the air was rent 
withcheers, and volleys of applause by 
squads, platoons and companies, thun- 
dered through the camp. The Fifty- 
first lowa enlisted for the front and not 
for a sand-lot camping party. Iowa 
boys would select some other place for 
a summer camp. , 

The companies of the Fifty-first Reg- 
iment are from the following southern 
and largely southwestern Iowa cities: 
A, Des Moines; B, Villisca; C, Glen- 
wood; D, Knoxville; E, Shenandoah; 
F, Oskaloosa; G, Creston; H. Des 
Moines; I, Bedford; K, Corning: L, 
Council Bluffs; M, Red Oak. 





SIGNS OF WAR AND CONSUMPTION, CAMP MERRITT—COMPANIES F, OSKALOOSA, AND L, COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
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MAJOR BELLE REYNOLDS. 


By CLARA SPAULDING BROWN. 


HE newly elected President of the 
Woman’s Parliament of Southern 
California, Dr. Belle Reynolds, of Santa 
Barbara, enjoys the proud distinction 
of being the only woman regularly com- 
missioned as an officer on the rolls of 
the United States army. The rank of 
Major was conferred on her April 7, 
1862, by Gov. Richard Yates, of [lli- 
nois, and it is not an empty title, won 
by favoritism or happy circumstance. 
It was earned by bravery and unselfish 
fortitude in a time of great personal 
danger and privat‘on. Now she is er- 
titled to the military salute whenever 
she visits an army post or fort. 
Mrs. Reynolds was born in Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., but moved to Iowa with 
her family, at the age of 14. They 





MRS. MAJOR BELLE REYNOLDS. 


settled in the wilderness, but the 
daughter was afterward sent East to 
complete her education. She became 
the first teacher in Cass county, Iowa, 
walking several miles, and fording a 
river every day, to the little log school- 
house. 

In April, 1860, she married Mr. Wil- 
liam Reynolds of Peoria, I1l., and went 
with him to the war a year later, he 
being a lieutenant on General McClern- 
and’s staff. When they were at Bird’s 
Point, Mo, in August, 1861, the order 
came to break camp, and the young 
wife marched with the troops, or rode 
on the back of a mule, over the rough 
roads, partaking of the rude fare and 
sleeping on the ground. 

They went to Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
where the regiment re- 
mained several months. 
In the battle of Fred- 
ericktown, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds had her first ex- 
perience with warfare, 
as she went on the bat- 
tlefield, after the fight 
was over, and cared for 
the wounded. The bat- 
tle of Fort Henry soon 
followed and again she 
performed her task of 
mercy. Just before the 
surrender of Fort Don- 
elson the troops were or- 
dered-to march in ignor- 
unce of their destination, 
and “the Daughter of 
the Regiment’”’ was not 
permitted to go Her 
husband now held the 
rank of Adjutant 

When, a few weeks 
later, the army of the 
Southwest was massed 
at Shiloh for the battle 
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of Pittsburg Landing, Mrs. Reynolds 
was permitted to join her husband. 

Fighting began in earnest on the 6th 
of April, 1862, after preliminary skir- 
mishes between the two armies en- 
camped opposite each other. 

Soon the shells flew over the camp 
where Mrs. Reynolds and a nurse were 
and they were ordered to retire toward 
the river. Meeting wounded men, and 
surgeons, the two women stopped to 
give assistance, but instructions came 
to move the wounded to the river, and 
they proceeded to the quartermaster’s 
boat. The troops were hard pressed 
and some of the new recruits endeav- 
ored to get possession of the boat, but 
were held back by officers with arms, 
Mrs. Reynolds standing guard, pistol 
in hand, with the rest. 

By 10P. M. the boat was loaded with 
wounded men, and went to Savannah. 
All through the night Mrs. Reynolds 
tended the sufferers, though consumed 
with anxiety about her husband, of 
whom she had heard nothing for sev- 
eral days. The next morning she and 
two other nurses picked their way 
through the dead of both armies to the 
little church at shiloh, where fifty 
Union men lay wounded. Surgeons 
were amputating their legs and arms, 
and they were calling vainly for water. 
Mrs Reynolds could not endure the 
sight. ‘‘ Who will go with me to the 
river?’ she cried, and a squad of men 
volunteered to procure a supply of 
water. That night was spent on the 
boat, caring for the wounded; and, the 
next day, the young nurse went on a 
larger boat to perform the same duty, 
though the gruff surgeon declared that 
he wanted nowomen around. Noticing 
some bales of white flannel shirts on 
board, she broke them open and put 
them on the sufferers in the hospital. 
The men were most grateful for her 
kindness. 

For a week Mrs. Reynolds kept up 
this arduous labor, sleeping only at 
intervals in a chair. 

When Governor Yates arrived with 


a corps of physicians, she was ordered 
home on account of her haggard ap- 
pearance, and went on the steamer 
Black Hawk, in company with wounded 
members of her husband’s regiment. 
Everyone was talking of the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing. She, having been 
an eye-witness, was questioned about 
it, and her descriptions showed the 
Governor what part she had taken in it. 
He declared that she deserved a com- 
mission, and filled out a blank making 
her a Major, as the reward for meritor- 
ious conduct in camp and on the battle- 
field of Shiloh. This was duly signed 
and endorsed. 

The jollowing is a copy of the com- 
mission: 

ILLINOIS STATE —~ wt HEADQU ARTERS, ' 

SPRINGFIELD, II1., ril 16, 1862. 
To all whom these 5 Saad all come, grerting: 

Know ye, that Mrs. Belle Reynolds, having 
been duly appointed to the honorary position 
” a Si ——— of the Regiment”’ for meritor- 
ious conduct in camp and on the bloody field 
of * Pittsburg Landing:’ 

I, Richard Yates, Governor of the State of: 
Illinois, and Commander-in-Chief of the Llli- 
nois State Militia, for and on behalf of the 
peop'e of said State, do commission her to take 
rank as Major from the 7th day of April, 1862. 
She is, therefore, carefully and diligently to 
discharge the duties of said office, by doing 
and performing all manner of things thereun- 
tc belonging; and I do strictly require all offi- 
cers and soldiers under her command to be 
obedient to her orders; and she is to obey all 
such orders and directions as she shall re- 
ceive from time to time from her Command- 
er-in-Chief or superior officer. . 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of State 
to be affixed. 

Done at Pittsburg Landing, this 16th day of 
April. in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two, ‘and of the in- 
pratense of the United States, the eighty- 
sixth. 

By the Governor: 

RICHARD YATES 
Commander-in- org 2 Spend Militia. 


Secretary of State. 
ALLEN ©. FULLER, 
Adjutant-General, !. S. M. 
[Attest.] JOHN Moses, A. «i Cc. 

Registered in index book No. 2, A. G. 

Two weeks later Mrs. ielaaine re- 
turned to the army and was presented 
with a beautiful horse by Governor 
Yates. She entered Vicksburg with the 
victorious troops and followed the regi- 
ment until it was mustered out in 1864. 
After the war, she studied medicine 
and surgery, and practiced several years 
in Chicago. She is a member of the 
American Institute of Homeopathy and 
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other prominent medical societies. She 
has visited China and Japan, and taken 
trips to Europe in company with pa- 
tients Some years ago she removed to 
Santa Barbara. 

Two of her three brothers, both 
lawyers by profession, reside in Iowa, 
one of them, Mr. J. K. Macomber, at 
Des Moines; the other, F. J. Macomber, 
at Lewis. The third is a physician in 
Pasadena, Cal. 

The organization of which Dr. Rey- 
nolds is now the president is one of great 
value to the women of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and through them, to the com- 
munity at large. 

Composed of four hundred of the 
most intellectual and progressive wives, 
mothers and daughters of that fair 
land, its object is to give representa- 
tion to all localities, and independent 
treatment of every subject worthy the 
consideration of women at the present 
time. Religious convictions, social 
distinctions, diverse lines of work, 
form no barrier to membership in the 
Parliament. Meetings are held quar- 
terly, the annual one always at Los 


Angeles, the others in the various 
large towns of Southern California 
successively, and each session attracts, 
on an average, a thousand people. 

No favoritism is manifested in as- 
signing the papers, and each speaker 
is invited to express her ideas with the 
utmost fearlessness Discussion fol- 
lows the introduction of each subject, 
bringing out many brilliant thoughts 
and courteous, though opposing argu- 
ments. Church work, child training, 
education, heredity and environment, 
dress, physical culture, literature, art, 
domestic life and other vital topics, 
have been lifted out of the narrow 
light of individual or local effort into 
the broad atmosphere of a great gener- 
al movement. Incidental to this bene- 
ficial object, has been the promotion of 
personal acquaintance among the mem- 
bers of the Parliament, living in widely 
scattered homes. 

The organization is now in its sixth 
year of existence, and is firmly grounded 
as one of the valuable institutions of 
Southern California. The plucky ‘‘ Ma- 
jor ” of Shiloh is a fitting head for such 
an enterprising body. 





GRANT. 


ULL panoplied, crowned victor in advance 
Of serried lines where marched earth’s chivalry; 
Grant won his fame, and such the world’s decree: 
No granite shrines in cold remembrance 


Such name as his. 


The eagle, bold and free 


Among his native crags, sweeps with his glance 
The world below: imprisoned, still he reigns 
No less a king! So here, not time nor place, 
Nor wreaths, nor granite tomb, nor sculptured vdse 
With ashes filled, can add to heights and plains 
Of limitless renown the hero gains, 
Illustrious in life’s immortal race. 
There is no goal to limit such, when run, 
No more than Shasta marks the set of sun? 


W. V. Lawrance 
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ARCHITECTURE IN IOWA’S CAPITAL CITY. 


By ERNEST EDWARD CLARK. 


T ISa bold man who undertakes to 
resolve into its elements the charm 
of any work ofart. If it has a charm 
at all it is one which words can not 
express. An attempt toconvey it from 
one to another by such means must 
alwaysfail. Personal experience alone 
can realize it. Neither can one hope 
to adequately express the reasons why 
such a creation has the power tocharm, 
or to lay down a series of rules or regu- 
lations by which an unskilled observer 
may know whether a song, or a statue, 
or a picture, or a building is or is not 
artistic. 
is not forbidden us to think and talk 
about the arts and, with eyes more free- 
ly open, endeavor to approach their 
sacred mysteries. 

There is no one of the fine arts more 
closely connected with home life than 
architecture. Every man must live in 
a house and most every man expects 
to build at least one. All are in some 
way connected with the organizations 


But if we can not do this, it ° 


of men that build churches and school- 
houses and other public buildings. Aside 
from personal interest all must look up- 
on the houses built by others. From 
their very nature they must be ever 
present and always in view, and wheth- 
er charming in outline or painful by 
reason of ugliness. they are featurcs of 
the landscape which none can escape. 
It is the people’s art, and if its full 
development ever comes to us it will 
be when the plain people have learned 
to appreciate and enjoy it. 

The man who can add to the beauty 
of the landscape by a successful build- 
ing, does himself a service and is a 
public benefactor. He has added to 
the world a new source of inspiration 
and pleasure. 





The State Capitol has much to vom- 
mend it to the people of Iowa. It 
stands upon a commanding site, from 
which its golden dome can be seen for 
many miles. No Iowan who has a 
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clean heart and wholesome State pride 
can catch a glimpse of that dome, when 
approaching the Capital City, without 
a thrill of pleasure. That first glimpse 
comes with no other part of the city in 
sight, with a background of moving 
clouds or clear sky, when its connection 
with the earth is out of view, and when 
its form and beauty are alone sufficient 
to touch our emotions. There is n» 
more pure and personal pleasure than 
that which comes to us all unsought 
through the eye. Elusive and evading 
it is none the less real. A man who 
has learned to note it and realize it has 
got a little deeper into the pleasure of 
living than one who has not. 

To this side of our nature it is that 
architecture appeals and justifies its 
claim to aplaceamongthearts. When 
one wakes up to the fact that a dome 
in the air—not lived in, not used at 
all—has such a quality as gives him 
pleasure, he becomes ready to justify 
its erection and to enter upon the en- 
joyment of a part of his own nature as 
a being of ewsthetic and artistic parts. 

One is disposed to linger upon the 
value of distant views of this central 
dome, because it is really the best part 
of the whole building from the artistic 
standpoint. Even the four little domes 
stiffly disposed about it are not able to 
greatly diminish its importance. The 
Capitol, like most of the public build- 
ings of the country, is designed upon 
classic lines. Its style is a tribute to 
the architectural instincts of ancient 
Greece, to the achievements of Rome, 
to the Renaissance and to modern needs. 
There are to be seen columns and pedi- 
ments of the Grecian type, the dome of 
the Roman and the provisions for suit- 
able lighting, which the use of the 
building for offices makes necessary. 

The influence of that old civilization 
on the shores of the Mediterranean is 
not more marked in any department of 
life than in the form it has given to 
the work of architecture in all quarters 
of the globe. It is nota little remark- 
able that after so many centuries the 


people of another hemisphere should 
go back to it for the ruling idea dis- 
played in their buildings. 

The Capitol is a very fair representa- 
tive of the State for which it stands. 
Large enough to command respect, 
built of good and honest material, 
adapted to the uses for which it was 
designed, it is a monument of which 
the people of the State are justly proud. 
They are warranted in a proper pride 
in the history of its construction, for it 
was paid for when the stones were laid, 
without the contracting of debt and 
without its fair walls being tainted by 
any suspicion of extravagance or cor- 
ruption. Its interior does not shame 
its outward seeming. The rotunda and 
liberal halls are appropriate to its 
character’ as a public building. Its 
display of marbles from distant lands 
is interesting, and its ample offices, 
with well chosen mural decorations, 
afford a suitable home for all depart- 
ments of the State government. 


Architects of this day have had to 
deal with a form of building hitherto 
unknown. The need of high business 
buildings upon grounds of great value, 
made possible by the use of elevators, 
has called for an unfamiliar structure. 
It is interesting to note how the prob- 
lem as presented has been met. The 
most usual solution has been found by 
enlarging the various parts of the build- 
ing heretofore familiar. The basement 
instead of ending near the ground line 
or at most at the top of the first one 
has been built up through two or three 
stories. Strong and heavy material, 
massive arches and piers have followed 
up the line of building to such a height 
as to permit a basement, which occupies 
a share of the entire elevation some- 
thing near the same as appears in the 
proportions of the older buildings. 
Above the basement towers the main 
body of the edifice, which is outlined 
at the base and at the top by strong 
horizontal] lines. It often happens that 
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the cornice is extended so as to occupy 
the height of one or more stories. 

The Equitable building of Des Moines 
affords a very fair example of architec- 
tural work in this line. It has one ad- 
vantage over most of the high build- 
ings erected in the larger cities, in that 
the value of the ground is not so great 
as to compel the architect to abandon 
granite and brick as materials in order 
that he might save space by making 
thinner walls. In other places this and 
some other considerations have led to a 
steel construction covered by a terra 
cotta imitation of stone. Those critics 
who are wont to demand that every 
building must show honestly, on the 
outside, of what material and in what 
manner it was built, have been com- 
pelled to withdraw their demand or to 
keep silent in the presence of a majori- 
ty of modern sky-scrapers. The build- 
ing before us, however, rests upon 4 
wide and deep foundation, and boasts a 
two-story basement of granite that sat- 
isfies every observer that it has the 
strength to bear the stories which 
tower above it. The openings in the 
first story are roofed with single arches. 
The objection sometimes made to arches 
in the basement of high buildings, 
which is based upon the lack of suffi- 
cient walls to secure them, does not ap- 
ply here where the strength of the 
piers, particularly of the corner ones, 
seems ample to withstand the thrust of 
the arch and to warrant its use. The 
grouping of two window arches in the 
second story gives variety to the heavy 
walls without taking away the idea of 
strength everywhere suggested. 

The next division of the facade, com- 
prising the third and fourth stories, 
while admirable in itself, is not so sat- 
isfactory as a part of the whole. Its 
interposition here with the horizontal 
line at its top serves rather to dwarf 
than to magnify the apparent height 
of the building. If the columns which 
start above it had been planted on the 
granite, it seems that the unity of the 
structure would have been more clearly 

8 


displayed and its height comparatively 
increased. 

The walls above the basement are 
constructed of vitrified brick from the 
beds of which the well known Des 
Moines paving brick are made. Their 
indestructible character and deep red 
color harmonize weli with the Maine 
granite of the building. The idea of 
solidity, which pervades the building, is 
strongly brought out in the second sec- 
tion in which there is a recurrence of 
the single arch of the basement, held 
by a comfortable extent of solid brick 
wall. Just above is placed in terra 
cotta, a course upon which is outlined 
the familiar Greek fret. Mr. Ruskin 
condemns it as an ornament upon his 
oft-used argument that it resembles 
nothing in nature; but the ladies, who 
are often pleased by finding it upon 
patterns of their apparel or upon their 
household linen, will not be disap- 
pointed to see it strongly displayed in 
so honorable a place. 

The deep walls which have been 
carried up flush with the foundation 
are here boldly recessed through the 
fifth, sixth and seventh stories, except 
for the broad angles at the corners and 
in the two broad pilasters on the longer 
side, and in the recesses are placed 
ample columns of rounded brick 
crowned with Corinthian capitals of red 
terra cotta. The columns and pilasters 
are joined by brick arches. 

One is willing to subdue his regret 
that the columns should have been built 
up of brick instead of being made of 
monoliths, when he remembers the 
satisfaction which comes from unity of 
material and realizes the pleasing im- 
pression made by this inspiring colon- 
nade. The eighth story is somewhat 
disappointing in its lack of vigor and 
ornament. The cornice which boldly 
overshadows it bears a striking like- 
ness to the forms designed for the 
crowning member ofa certain Italian 
palace of the Sixteenth Century. 

The building is a modern one in 
every respect and does not lend itself 
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kindly to classification under the well 
known styles. However, upon a general 
view,it presents marked features of the 
Italian Renaissance, and in its arches, 
columns, capitals and ornaments appear 
some of the characteristics of that 
school. The same idea is carried out 
in the egg and dart molding of the 
wood work and in the forms of the iron 
work of theinterior. If solidity, unity, 
honest and enduring material, and 
adaptation to the uses for which it was 
designed, are to be considered, this may 
safely be pronounced a most satisfactory 
piece of architectural work. 





The most thoughtful piece of archi- 
tecture in the city of Des Moines is St. 
Ambrose Roman Catholic Church. The 
cathedrals of the old world represent 
the best of human endeavor in the 
building art. It is doubtful whether 
the wonderful achievements of later 
times in the way of mechanical devices 
will lead to the devotion of so great 
accomplishment tosuch purposes. The 
spirit of devotion and sacrifice which 
brought to the altar of God such magnif- 
icent offerings in art, and wealth and 
labor, and which served for generation 
after generation to inspire men to de- 
sign and build such splendid temples, 
now mostly finds other outflow. It has 
persisted, however, in some measure, 
in the channel it then made for itself, 
and results in our day in the cultivation 
of artistic ideas in the architecture of 
houses of worship to an extent more 
marked than in any other field. 

St. Ambrose Church has a most happy 
location. From the busy street cur 
corner one’s eye can find its way up 
Sixth avenue, which is partly broken 
in direction, and rest upon a sight 
which will relieve the weariness of 
waiting. From that point there isin 
view a tower of most graceful propor- 
tions, a mass of unbroken wall and roof 
lines which lead up to the tower ina 
very graceful and friendly way. The 
material of this church is Bedford stone 
from the street line to the tower cor- 


nice. How much of its charm is due to 
that fact is hard to say, but it is about 
the most satisfactory foundation for 
favorable judgment which can be imag- 
ined. The builder who hopes to give 
pleasure by introducing a variety of 
material will ever be wondering why 
his composition fails to impress any one 
but himself. 

There is no more certain way of 
affording pleasure in ornamentation or 
decoration than by the repetition of 
similar forms. Looking at this tower 
one can hardly fail to find special 
pleasure in the series of round-topped 
openings which succeed each other 
from the first broad arch to the charm- 
ing little colonnade just below the 
cornice. The succession is interrupted 
only by a course of small square-topped 
windows, where there seems hardly 
room for round arches, and the same 
idea is freshly reaewed in suggestion 
by the half-round indentures in the 
stone cornice above. 

This square tower with its ample 
proportions, its unity in design and 
material, its roof and its glittering 
cross of gold, is a thing of beauty of 
which one need never tire. How many 
a weary and tired soul has been re- 
freshed by a view of it, who shall say? 

The charm of the church, however, 
is not exhausted when one has become 
familiar with its tower. The fine 
sweep of the western line of the front 


. gable, leading up to the tower roof, is 


one for which the observer may well 
thank the designer. In fact thesimple 
lines of the roof, in uniting the walls 
in the simplest way, is one of the most 
pleasing features. The roof of the 
sacristy on the east juts out from the 
main building and runs off to the wall 
beneath it in a thoroughly artistic way. 
The architect’s love for symmetry has 
led him to cut off the roof as it appears 
in the western line of the gable of the 
front. One can hardly help wishing 
that he had cuntinued this cornice line 
on down to the western wall of the 
church, trusting to the weight of the 
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tower to balance the longer roof line 
on the western side. 

The size of a building has much todo 
with the artistic effect. The propor- 
tions of this church are sufficiently 
noble to command our respect. The 
repetition of buttresses and windows 


on its eastern side pleases that fancy 
for succession of similar features re- 
ferred to before. But it is to the front 
of the building that we return for the 
view of the tower and facade which 
will remain with us. The commanding 
outer lines of the tower and walls and 
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the relation the roof bears to the tower 
are the best part of it, but the mass of 
unbroken wall presented with its well 
arranged openings is worthy of atten- 
tion. No device can take the place of 
a mass of wall in supplying that sense 
of strength and endurance which we 
are always glad to recognize in a build- 
ing. It is so often frittered away by 
our builders, sometimes with no better 
device than sham window-caps and 
sills, that we can appreciate all the 
more the art of the designer that will 
give us such an amount of clean stone 
as is here to be seen. 

The first division of the facade is 
well supported, the one above is solid 
save for two narrow arched openings 
which do not seem to weaken it, whi'e 
the four grouped, slender windows in 
the upper division are amply supported 
on either side by unbroken walls. The 
entrance is of good proportion and 
extension, but one can hardly help re- 
gretting that more time and lator had 
not been spent upon its ornamentation. 
The columns with appropriate capitals 
on either side and the sculptured band 
of stone in the pediment over it are 
well done, but the ornament imme- 
diately about and over the dooris weak 
and meager at the very place where we 
would expect to find the crowning 
triumph of the sculptor’s art. 

The church follows very closely the 
lines Romanesque and is a very good 


illustration of the satisfactory way in - 


which that strong style lends itself to 
use in church architecture. 


Northern Europe was the birthplace 
of Gothic architecture. Its long, steep 
roofs were suggested by a climate in 
which rain and snow were to be ex- 
pected and provided against. They 
would never have been built in a 
southern climate where the flat roofs 
of the classic style were developed. 
The deeply-cut stones which mark the 
sculptured part of its walls were also 
due to the lack of that constant sun 
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which brought out lines of light and 
shade upon the more lightly-cut stones 
of Venice. The forms which were 
worked out in that style found their 
early use in ecclesiastical work. They 
can best be studied in the cathedrals, 
which were works of such magnitude 
as to make the towns in which they 
were situated beautiful by their pres- 
ence alone. 

The Gothic influence in America is 
largely confined to church architecture. 
That influence is to be seen in Des 
Moines to a greater or less extent in 
many of the churches, but in none of 
them is the style carried out with 
sufficient strictness to make a very 
marked impression. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is to be found in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church at Ninth and High. 
It shows the buttressed walls of stone, 
the high roof, the clerestory, above the 
roof of the aisles and below that of the 
nave, and the characteristic pointed 
arches of that style. Its square tower, 
with the true Gothic spirit, starts boldly 
up, but the spire which surmounts it 
seems hardly to belong there and the 
point at which tower and spire meet is 
sadly jumbled. One does not find he-e 
all the insignia of Gothic design. The 
flying buttress is missing at the place 
where it might have been expected, 
but there is a glimpse of its form to be 
seen at the joining of tower and spire. 
The mass of recessed columns with 
carved capitals, which adorns so many 
Gothic doorways, is wanting, and most 
of all, is missed that wealth of sculp- 
tured ornament in which the Northern 


. builders delighted. The modern build- 


er, however, is free to choose how far 
he shall follow in the footsteps of 
designers of the olden time and his 
principals may properly limit the extent 
of medizval ornament for which they 
are willing to pay. There is little tocriti- 
cise and much to admire in this noble 
church, which is fashioned upon lines 
so well established in public favor, and 
is built of such enduring material that 
it bids fair to remain, as the years go 
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on, a monument to the wisdom and 
good taste of its builders 

There is fashion in buildings, not 
quite so subject to change as in some 
other artistic lines—as for instance, in 
the milliners’ windows but so marked 
that one can often determine very 
closely the date of the buildinys in one 
of our older cities by the style in which 
they are constructed, or from the 
ornaments they bear. About once ina 
longish lifetime the forms with which 
it is started come around again. 

Some thirty or more years ago there 
was quite a revival of Gothic forms in 
this country and it was carried into the 
building of dwellings. It must have 
been about this time that the dwelling 
now standing on the southwest corner 
of Sixth avenue and Park street was 
built. It is interesting as being one of 
the earliest houses in Des Moines to 
show a thoughtful design upon scholarly 
lines. Plain and unpretentious as it is, 
no one interested in architectvre is 
likely to pass it without notice. The 
interest it now exvites would reward 
the builder, if he knew of it, for the 
care and thought he must have put up- 
on it. He worked upon Gothic lines 
and built a house in wood, which must 
have been noticeable at a time when 
the educated architect had very little 
to do with the erection of houses in 
this city. To the memory of Mr. John 
Brownee, who designed and built it, 
the architects of this city owe respect- 
ful reverence. 

It is curious to note in the cornice, 
window-caps and other ornaments, how 
the forms which were plainly designed 
to be finished in stone, appear when 
the material is changed to wood. There 
is very faithful adherence, in all de- 
tails, to the Gothic forms. 





One of the most striking buildings in 
Des Moines is that erected by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. It occupies 
a lot which is of rather unusual shape, 
situated at a bend of Fourth street, the 


main entrance to the heart of the city, 
down which its south front looks. One 
can not pass upon the architectural 
merits of a building while leaving out 
of consideration the limitations which 
its surroundings impose. It must be 
remembered here that the westernside 
is upon the lot line and that while now 
exposed to view, it would hardly do to 
build it upon any other theory than 
that it would at some time be hidden by 
buildings of good elevation upon the 
adjoining lot. 

One other limitation was doubtless 
kept in mind: Buildings within the 
limits of the business districts do not 
bear obtrusive ornamentation,and a cer- 
tain reserve in architectural features is 
imposed by the character of the envi- 
ronment. At the same time the fact 
that this is not a business block, but is 
rather a public building, ought to be 
clearly indicated upon its exterior. 
Looking now at the south front one can 
see how this character of the structure 
has been brought out in the unusual 
roof, the gable, the two story oriel bay, 
and the absence of the usual store en- 
trance as well as, upon a nearer view, 
by the name on the sculptured stone. 

One walking up from the railway 
station would not be likely to miss ask- 
ing about this building or to be sur- 
prised when told what it was. The 
roof so freely exposed strikes one as 
quite unusual, and has not escaped 
criticism. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that it unites the walls in astrong 
simple way and leads the eye to the 
satisfactory blending of their lines. 
It was intended that the final story 
should be used as a picture gallery and 
be lighted from the top, so that the 
breaking of the roof lines by skylights, 
which sad)y interferes with their effect, 
was excused by the apparent necessity 
for their presence. 

The marking of a strong gable line 
against the wall, by means of a cornice 
starting from the top of the fourth story 
and leading to the apex of the front 
gable,—set somewhat lower than the 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING 


roof behind it,—was an ingenious device 
for lowering the apparent height of the 
building and giving it amore homelike 
and inviting appearance. For, how- 
ever much one may like to count the 
towering stories of a commerical edifice, 
it is plain that in a home for young men 
something is gained by thus lowering 
the apparent elevation and biuding the 


stories together in a unit, which almost 
suggests the charm of coziness. 

One needs to walk down toward the 
river on Grand avenue to obtain the 
best view of this building. From this 
point one can see the low tower with its 
Moorish covering and note what free- 
dom the architect has given to his im- 
agination in diversifying this wide 
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front, and how completely he has made 
the outline, the various openings, the 
roof line and the grand entrance, to 
keep themselves in entire harmony. 
Without leaning upon any of the schools 
fora design thisside,when viewed froma 
little distance, is seen to be well entitled 
to the name of picturesque. One who, 
putting aside preconceived opinions, 
will endeaver to study this front fron 
the standpoint of the designer can 
hardly fail to find points of interest in it. 

Let the eye, for instance, follow the 
line—only suggested, aot marked out— 
from the inner side of the entrance to 
the short colonnade above, up the suc- 
cessive steps marked upon the side of 
the tower, to the top of the gable upon 


the north end of the eastern front. Let 
him note the projection from the north- 
east corner of the upper story of the 
tower, and in what a charming way it 
is snuggled up against the tower. Let 
him observe the round quoins of stone 
which appear here and there upon the 
angles of this front and the rounded 
lines which appear in the tower roof. 
Let him make a frequent study of the 
southern and eastern exposures, and 
when he is full of the inspiration which 
comes from this study, and from the 
life and spirit to be found in the bricks 
and stones here piled ‘up, he will be 
ready to take pride in a house which 
is, in more ways than one, a credit to 
the city that built it. 








RECOMPENSE. 


WONDER if for those who try, but fail, 


Sleep comes complete? 


For those who grope alene up Life’s hard trail 


Is rest more sweet? 


Through all of outward life we see and know 


That, soon or late, 


For every loss, some sturdy strength shall grow 


To. compensate. 


Then, shall the spirit that has met defeat 


By Fate’s accord, 


For all the battles bravely met and fought, 


Have no reward? 


I wonder if for those who try, but fail, 


In Life’s sure plans, 


Some end of justice will, at last, prevail? 
I wonder if through all th’ enshrouding veil, 


God understands? 


Muude Meredith. 
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GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST 


AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 


VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 


(A HISTORY.) 
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(Begun in the October, 1896, MIDLAND MONTHLY.) 


BOOK Ill. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 

BUELL’S SLOW MOVEMENTS. 

ROM the inception of 

Grant’s advance on Donelson, 
President Lincoln and Gene:ai Me- 
Clellan had been very urgent that 
General Buell should move towards 
Nashville to prevent the enemy con- 
centrating his forces against Grant. 
The entreaties were urgent and fre- 
quent, but unavailing. Johnston be- 
gan the evacuation of Bowling Green 
two days after Grant captured Fort 
Henry, viz: on February 8th. Buell 
had now an army of 71,000 men and 160 
guns Little advance being made by 
him, McClellan appealingly asked him, 


General 


12! 


February 20th: ‘*How soon can you be 
in front of Nashville?’? Next day he 
again urged: ‘‘The advance on Nash- 
ville is of the greatest importance. 
Both you and Halleck keep me too 
much in the dark. Your reports are 
not sufficiently numerous or explicit.” 

Notwithstanding the urgency for 
haste, Buell was ten days moving sixty 
niles, and did not reach Nashville un- 
til Johnston’s army had been fleeing 
southward eight days, during all of 
which time millions of dollars in value 
of Confederate war material was ready 
to be taken possession of by any force, 
however slight. 


Johnston retreated from Nashville 
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February 17th, as we have seen by his 
official report; but two days thereafter,— 
February 19th,—Buell, who seems to 
have been as easily deceived and 
alarme’ by the enemy as Halleck, tel- 
egraphed Mec‘ lellan: ‘‘Our news indi- 
cates that the enemy are concentrating 
at Nashville.” 

He had no adequate excuse for not 
reaching Nashville with a division in 
light order by the time Johnston de- 
parted on the 17th (nine days after 
Bowling Green began to be evacuated), 
and thus have captured all the vast 
materials and supplies there collected. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
WHAT GENERAL GRANT WAS DOING. 


Having seen what the Confederates 
and General Buell were doing a little 
to the south and east of Grant’s opera- 
tions, let us s:e how General Grant 
was deporting himself. 

The surrender having been effected, 
the dead were to be buried, the sick 
and wounded of both armies were to 
be collected, the prisoners guarded 
andsent north. The captured material 
was to be cared for. His army was be- 
ing rapidly augmented by the arrival 
of fresh and undisciplined regiments. 
This enlarged army must be reorgan- 
ized. Abuses and irregularities, always 
incident to fresh troops in an enemy’s 
country, must be currected. The flush 
of a great victory, too, brings with ita 
species of demoralization, or a tendency 
to license, by men who are not well dis- 
ciplined soldiers. All this Grant met 
with a promptness and energy that at 
once put his whole army, old and new, 
at work. Orders were issued covering 
every phase of army duty, and to meet 
every emergency. Drilling was inces- 
sant. Men were prohibited from pil- 
laging, straggling or marauding: and 
the officers and men felt and saw that 
a master’s hand was over it all. 

Scarcely had these details been at- 
tended to, and the prisoners and 
wounded removed from his camps, 
when his active mind turned to the in- 


vention of new aggressive movements 
against the enemy. 

Having made conquest of new terri- 
tory, the new district of ‘‘West Ten- 
nessee’’ was created, and Grant was 
assigned to itscommand. I.» the midst 
of other perplexing duties, on the next 
day after the surrender, he issued the 
following order: 

FORT DONELSON, February 17, 1862. 
GENERAL OKDERS. | 
No. 1. f 

By virtue of directions from headquarters 
Department of the Missouri. dated February 
15. 1862, the undersigned has been assigned to 
the command of the new military district of 
West Tennessee; limits not defined. 

U. S. GRANT, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 

On the 18th he sent a force across to 
Fort Henry to operate up the Tennes- 
see. 

His instincts and sagacity as a soldier 
assured him that the rapid pursuit of 
the enemy was most important, yet he 
knew that Halleck’s temper was chol- 
eric; that he was exacting, excitable, 
and not disposed willingly to extend 
to his subordinates any discretion, and 
Grant could only suppress his impa- 
tience, and talk over with Foote, Smith 
and a few others the importance of 
pushing on. 

On the 19th he reported to General 
Halleck, through the latter’s Chief of 
Staff, saying: 

Clarksville is evacuated, and I shall take 
possession with one division, under General 
Smith. If it is the desire of the General com- 
manding department, I can have Naxhville on 
Saturday. Please inform me as early as pos- 
sible of the desire of the General. As soon as 
i got possession of Fort Donelson I began to 
send the sick and wounded to Paducah. No 
distinction has been made between Federal 
and © onfederate sick and wounded. 

The amount of supplies captured here is 
very large—suffivient, probably, for twenty 
days for all my army. Of rice. I don’t 
know that we will want any more during the 
war. I think [ will send you the tail of the 
elephant to-night or in the morning. 

To General Smith he ordered: ‘‘Hold 
your command in readiness to take pos- 
session of Clarksville and garrison it. 

There are no Confederate troops 
there at present, but it is a matter of 
importance to move as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Commence the movement at 
once.’’ 
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At the same time (19th), Grant wrote 
Sherman at Paducab: 

Send all reinforcements up the Cumber- 
land. 1! shall occupy Cl«rksville on Frid ty. 
oe Nashville Sarurday if it meets the approval 

General Halleck. I have written him to 
t at effect 

I feel under many obligations to you for 
the kind tone of your letter. and hope that, 
should an opportunity oveur, you will win 
for yourself the promotion which you are 
kind enough to say belongs to me. I care 
nothing for promotion so long as our arms 
are successful and no political pegcmenents 
are made. U.S. GRANT. 


General Sherman’s letter could not 
be found in the war archives, but this 
correspondence was the beginning of a 
friendship which has few parullels in 
history. It stood the test of all appar- 
ent rivalries. It withstood all influ- 
ences to shake it or weaken it. It 
gre « stronger and warmer under every 
stress and every test, and endured, 
with growing confidence and affection, 
a comfort and a solace to both to the 
end of life. 

On that day (19th) Grant’s Chief of 
Statf, Colonel Webster, with two gun- 
boats under Flag Officer Foote, ap- 
proached Clarksville, and next morn- 
ing took possession of the forts and city 
with immense stores of military sup- 
plies. 

In his report, Commodore Foote says: 

T ascertained that two-thirds of the citi- 
zens hud fled from the place panic-stricken. 
Jn short, the city was in a state of the wild- 
est commotion from the false rumors that we 


would not respect the citizens either in their 
persons or their property. 


Assurances were given that all would 
be protected, ‘and the panic subsided 
and most of those who had fled returned 
to their homes 

General Grant went thither and or- 
der and confidence were restored. 

Next day (21st), General Grant wrote 
Halleck’s Chief of Staff, Cullum: 


I am now in possession of Clarksvilie, but 
will move only General Smith’s force there 
uptil I hear from General Halleck. 

There is a considerable amount of army 
stores at Clarksville, particularly flour and 
bacon, which it may be necessary to remove. 

it is my impression that by following 
up our success —— would be an easy 
conquest, but Lo throw this out as a 
suggestion. White flags are flying from Don- 
elson to Clarksville, and rumor says the 
same thing extends to Nashville. At Nash- 
ville 1 understand one party put the white 
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flag on the state-house, but it was torn down . 


by another party. . Lam ready for any 
move the General commanding may order. 

Grant was confident that he could 
capture Nashville and all its vast army 
supplies with a division and a couple 
of gunboats; but his opinion did not 
influence the fierce and excitable Hal- 
leck, who was trying to ‘‘campaign’’ 
in the wilds of Tennessee while sitting 
in his oflice inSt. Louis. Grant’s sense 
of army discipline and of obedience 
compelied him toawait orders. Indeed, 
while averring that ‘‘Nashville would 
be an easy conquest,’* modestly and 
timidly (lest Halleck would think him 
impertinent and encroaching upon his 
prerogative) adds, ‘‘hut I only throw this 
out asa suggestion.”’ 

Grant was ready and _ intensely 
anxious to- hasten on and make the 
further conquest which his previous 
victory had left open to him, but he 
was chilled by the receipt of the em- 
phatic order of Halleck: 


Don’t let gunboats go higher up than 
Clarksville. Even there they must limit 
their operations to the destruction of the 
bridge and railroad, and return immediately 
to Cairo. Mortar boats to be sent back to 
Cairo soon as possible. 

H W. HALLECK. 

When Grant wrote Sherman, as he 
was commencing to move on Clarks- 
ville, saying, ‘‘I shall occupy Clarks- 
ville on Friday and Nashville, Satur- 
day,’’ he little suspected that a military 
‘injunction’? would stop his progress 
half way. 

Halleck was convinced that he knew 
better how to command the army from 
his office in St. Louis, though it re- 
quired several days to reach the front 
by wire and boat, than Grant, who was 
on the ground. 

As early as the very day that Donel- 
son surrendered to Grant, and before 
it was known at Washington or St. 
Louis, General McClellan had em- 
phatically ordered Halleck: 

Should Donelson fall. you will move on Nash- 
ville by either route which may at the time be 
quickest. 

And on the 19th, the very time Grant 
began to move on Clarksville and 
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* Nashville, Assistant Secretary of War 
Scott wrote Halleck. from Louisville 
that Buell had been urged from Wash- 
ington to advance, saying: 





LIEUT. CHAS. B. STEELE, 


Adjutant-General of Colonel Grant’s Twenty-first 
Illinois Infantry, 1861-64. 


He is desirous of your co-operation in the 

movement upon Nashville — a portion of 
your forces and four good nboats. His 
own force vt for »bso bee movement 
upon the city will be about 40, A 
number of small BF we odin are erected on 
the river between Clarksville and Nashville. 
Of these points General Grant must satisfy 
himself before acting. 


Again McClellan telegraphed Buell: 

The great objess is the occupation of 
Nashville. . - How soon can you rein- 
force Grant? The advance on Nashville ap 
pears most decisive. 

Grant did not need, and did not ask 
for, reinforcements. He needed only 
permission from Halleck to advance, 
but this permission could not be ex- 
torted and never came. 

Grant, too modest and sensitive to 
again approach Halleck on the subject, 
persuaded the blunt and courageous 
sailor Fuvote, to once more make the 
following begging request of their irate 
commander: 


FEBRUARY 21, 1862. 
General Grant and myself consider this a 
gone time to move on Nashville. Six mortar 
ats and two iron-clad steamers can pre- 
cede the troops and shell the forts. We were 


about moving for this purpose when General 
Grant, to my astonishment, received a tele- 
gram from General Halleck not to let the 
aeons go higher than Clarksville. 

eneral Grant and I believe we can take 
Nashville. Please ask General Halleck if 
we stall do it. 

Commander Phelps, of the gunboat 
Canestoga, also sent a message, saying: 

From information gleaned at Clarksville, 
we believe the —— at Nashville is very 
great, and that the city will be surrendered 
without a fight if a force proceeds at once 
against it. 

Halleck, who seemed at this time to 
be paralyzed with some sort of terror, 
after reading these begging messages 
from the men at the front, sent off a 
message (february 21st) to Assistant 
Secretary of War Scott at Louisville, 
saying: 

Advices just received from Clarksville 
represent that there is very little prepara- 
tion for a stand at Nashville. General Grant 
and Commodore Foote say the road is now 
open and they are impatient to move. Can’t 
you come down to the Cumberland and di- 
vide the responsibility with me? If so [ will 
immediately prepare to ae are 

H. HALLECK, 
A ane -General. 

But the Secretary of War making no 
response, Halleck’s nerves or courage 
failed him, and in the evening (Febru- 
ary 21st) he sent a dispatch to General 
Cullum at Cairo: 


m Everything must remain in statu 
quo till to-morrow. Iam awaitiog messages 
from Kentucky and Washington. !f possible 
notify Grant, Phelps and Commodore Foote 
to make no fur the moves till they receive o: ders. 

And with this military quietus served 
upon this trio of fighters—Grant, Foote 
and Phelps—the movement was sup- 
pressed, and the grand opportunity to 
gain further laurels for themselves and 
capture millions of military stores 
from the enemy was lost. 

Grant, thus held in check by Halleck 
worked with great industry in the re- 
organization of his army, and its drill- 
ing and discipline, awaiting Halleck’s 
pleasure. 

To General Sherman, who appealed 
to him to know what disposition should 
be made of the large reinforcements 
arriving, Grant answered: 


I do not know what work General Halleck 
intenis me to do next, therefore I cannot 
say where it is best to have them. 
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On February 24th Grant wrote Gen- 
eral Cullum at Cairo: 


Yesterday a steamer was down from Nash- 
ville with quite a deiegation of citizens. The 
ostensible object was to bring surgeons to at- 
tend their wounded at Clarksville—real ob- 
ject, probably, to have some assurance that 
their property would be protected 

have just returned from C larksville, 
where I arrived last evening. 

General Nelson reported to-day with his 
division. / sent them immediat+lu tu Naxhville, 
with verbal instructions, to have his men 
under wholesome restraint, and written in- 
structions as to his movements; a copy of 
the latter is herewith scosmpane=ns. 

I have on'y four small regiments at 
Clarksville, and do not propose sendin 
more until I know the pleasure of Genera 
Halleck on the subject 


The instructions which he gave to 
General Nelson’s division were as fol- 
lows: 


Fort DONELSON, February 24, 1862. 
You will proceed with the division under 
nape command to Nashville, Tenn., keepin f 
rear of the gunboat Carondelet with al 
yor transports. 
From Nashville you will put yourself in 
pemetate communication with General 
uell 


In his anxiety for the early capture 
of Nashville, he ventured to send Gen- 
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eral Nelson’s division and a gunboat, 
—exceeding this much the orders of 
Halleck, and yet only doing of his own 
volition the very thing that Halleck 


had positive orders from Washington 
to do as early as February 16th. 

He had not heard from Halleck for 
several days, and was growing anxious, 
He knew the advantages incident to 
his victory were great if followed up 
with energy, and he saw that the gold- 
en hours and the supreme opportunity 
were passing. 

On the next day (25th), he wrote Gen- 
eral Cullum: 


The rebels ‘have fallen back to Chatta- 
nooga. . . . I shall goto Nashville imme- 
diately after the arrival of the next mail, 
should there be no orders to prevent it. . 
Orders have been given for the ev acuation 
of Columbus (by the Confederates). 

Iam growing anxious to know what the next 
move is going to be. 

It is interesting to know that, in de- 
fiance of Halleck’s restraints, this di- 
vision and gunboat which Grant 
ordered on to Nashville, did reach, 
capture and take possession of that 
city in advance of Buell, who had been 
‘‘moving’’ for ten days over the sixty 
miles between Bowling Green and 
Nashville. Grant and Foote would 
have been there four or five days before 
if Halleck had not ordered them per- 
emptorily to ‘‘make no further moves 
until they receive orders.”’ 

On the 25th, Col. J. Ammen, who was 
second in command in the division 
whichGrant had sent un to capture 
Nashville, wrote of the success of the 
move as follows: 


February 25th —Dawn; something like a 
battery on the bank a mile up the river is ob- 
served. General Nelson orders me to land 
with some comp.nies and make a reconnois- 
sance. When we reached the battery (Fort 
Zollicoffer, five miles below Nashville) the 
rebels had deserted the place. Twelve large 
cannon dismantled; four six-pounders, all 
spiked, cannon balls and shells in large 
quantities 

We proceeded to the city and took position 
in the public square. General Nelson crossed 
the river to meet Generals Buell, Mitchell 
and others (who had not yet reached the 
city), and remained absent until towards 
evening. 


It is not very surprising that General 
Buell should let bis angry passions rise 
at finding that Grant would not be con- 
tent with the honors of Donelson, but 
must thus thrust himself, as it were, 
under his nose and ahead of him, and 
seize the prize of Nashville, also! But 
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capture was made, nevertheless, as we 
have seen from the war records, pur- 
suant to, and in consequence of, General 
Grant’s orders 

General Buell hastened to grum- 
blingly recognize the situation. 

He immediately sent orders to Gen- 
eral Smith, of Grant’s army, at Clarks- 
ville, saying: 

GENERAL—The landing of a portion of our 
troops, contrary to my intentions, on the south 
side of the river—(Bue!l’s f rce was still on 
the north side)—has compelled me to hold that 
side (Nashville) at every hazard. ... [ 
have to request you. therefore, to come for- 
wa d with ull the available force under your 
command. So importan: do L consider the 
occasion that 1 think it necessary to give 
this communication all the force of orders. 
e 3 : D. C. BUELL, 

Brigadier-General Commanding. 

On the next day (February 26th), 
General Buell, reporting the events to 
McClellan at Washington, said: 

I arrived opposite the city with Mitchell’s 
division, about 9 000 effectives. The enemy’s 
cavalry were still in the city in small force. 

I did not intend to cross until I could do so in 
sufficient force to run no great hazard, but Gen- 
erat Nelson arrived with about 7,000 men. and 
landed before I was aware of it. | deemed it 
unadvisable to withdraw them, lest it should 
embolden the enemy and have a bad effect 
on the people, and so | determined to cross 
with all the force at hand, and we are now 
crossing. I have dispatched steamers to 
bring up the force at Clarksville. 

And 60 it came about that Buell was 
forced, against his ‘‘intentions *’ to ‘*move,”’ 
in order to protect the force which 
Grant’s orders had thrown into Nash- 
ville. 

Grant had no hesitation in throwing 
Nelson’s 7,000 into Nashville, and yet 
Buell, with his ‘‘9,000 effectives,’’ and 
30,000 more approaching, sat down 
quietly on the opposite side of the 
river, waiting for his large army to 
come up, while ‘‘the enemy’s cavalry 
in small force,” a few hundred yards 
distant, were carrying off millions of 
dollars in value of Confederate stores, 
and spiking and dismounting valuable 
cannon! 

General Smith’s division of Grant's 
army, having thus advanced from 
Clarksville to Nashville, ana Grant, 
receiving no further orders or com- 
munications from General Halleck, he 
proceeded to Nashville to investigate 


the situation, look after his troops, and 
consult Buell, who was supposed to be 
in the city. Finding that General 
Buell was not in fact yet in the city, 
but had -his headquarters north of the 
Cumberland River, he wrote Buell as 
follows: 
HFADQUARTERS } 
DISTRICT OF WEST TENNESSEE, - 
NASHVILLE February 27, 1862. | 
Gen. D. C. Buell, Commanding Department of 
the Ohio: 

I have been in the city since an early hour 
this morning, anxious and expecting to see 
you. When I first arrived I understood that 
you were to be over to-day, but it is now 
growing too late for me to remain longer. 

if L could see the necessity for more troops 
here I would be most happy to supply them. 
My own impression is, however, that the 
enemy is not far north ot the Tennessee 
River. I was anxious to know what informa- 
tion you had on the subject. To- night I 
shall return to Fort Donelson, but will take 
up my headquarters at Clarksville the next 
day. 

Should you deem the command under Gen- 
eral Smith unnecessary to your security, I 
request that they be ordereu back. 

lt am in daily expectation of orders that 
will require all my available force. 

U. S. GRANT, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Two things are to be noted of this 
letter. It was the first official paper 
signed by Grant as Major-General, so 
far as the war records disclose. 

Secondly, it is dated at ‘‘ Headquar- 
ters District of West Tennessee, Nash- 
ville,’”’ and is addressed to General 
Buell, ‘‘ commanding department of the 
Ohio, whose department was located 
east of the Cumberland; thus showing 
that Grant considered Nashville in his 
district, as it had been captured under 
his orders, and was west of the Cumber- 
land. 

On Grant’s return in the evening, his 
boat touched at Edgefield (opposite 
Nashville), and he there met and con- 
versed a few moments with General 
Buell. Grant repeated to Buell his 
conviction that the enemy was hasten- 
ing south and would not return; but 
Geveral Buell insisted, with some 
spirit, that he ‘‘knew”’ there was dan- 
ger of anattack. Grant replied: ‘‘Ido 
not know, but this is my information.” 

The truth was, the enemy was then 
forty or fifty miles distant. and hasten- 
ing to get south of the Tennessee River 
into Alabama and Mississippi. 
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The reader will observe that the 
author has allowed these actors to 
speak for themselves, believing that 
the story is thus more graphic thanany 
generalization of his own; and thestory 
told in their own official writings at 
the time, long hid away in the archives 
of the war office, establish the facts be- 
yond cavil; indeed many of them would 
be discredited if they rested merely 
upon the assertion of the historian. 

On his return to Donelson, being 
absent but one day and two nights, 
Grant employed himself as usual 
with his army, and anxiously await- 
ed orders from Halleck for further 
operations. 

There was much confusion in the 
transmission of dispatches from 
Cairo, through which everything 
came. They were detained on the 
way from two and three days to as 
many weeks, some at Paducah, 
some at Smithland. Some of the 
dispatches were lost in attempts t» 
send them part of the way over “a 
rickety telegraph line’ (as Sher- 
man called it), the operator at the 
end of the line having deserted his 
post and carried the dispatches 
south. There seemed to linger in 
Halleck’s mind the desire to super- 
sede Grant, and we find him anon 
casting about for the new man. 

One is amazed to find him, the 
next day after he received the glad 
tidings of Grant’s marvelous victory 
at Donelson, renew his plotting for 
that General’s overthrow or supersed- 
ence, and yet such was the fact. 

On the 18th of February he wrote 
General Buell at Louisville, urging 
him in almost supplicating tones to 
‘come down to the Cumberland and 
take command. The battle of the West 
is to be fought in that vicinity You 
should be in it as the ranking General 
in immediate command. Don’t hesitate. 
Say that you will come and I will have 
everything for you.”’ 

Up to that time Buell had not shown 
himself possessed of the slightest 


ability on the battlefield, in fact, had 
not been in any battle of this war. 
Grant had well proven his capacity as 
a field General. On the next day, 
Halleck again found leisure from other 
duties to return to the subject; and 
without waiting for any answer from 
Buell, telegraphed to Gene’ al McClel- 
lan at Washington: ‘I think Hunter 





CAPT. C. C CLOUTMAN, 
Who fell at Donelson. 


will consent to go under me and com- 
mand the central column. If not, leave 
him where he is.” 

First it was Hitchcock, then Buell, 
now Hunter. 


CHAPTER Xu. 
How BEAUREGARD AND HALLECK 
AMUSED THEMSELVES WHILE 
GRANT AWAITED ORDERS. 


While Grant was thus delayed and 
held from moving, there was in prog- 
ress of enactment a bit of what now 
seems to us a farce of another sort, 
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which illustrates how easily Halleck 
could be deceived and his fears could 
be played upon, and how unfit he was 
for command in the field. <A great 
theoretical strategist, and yet quite 
destitute of stratagems. 

We have seen that immediately up- 
on the fall of Donelson, Beauregard 
had reported to President Davis that 
unless evacuated, Columbus would 
speedily suffer the fate of Donelson; 
and that on the next day the Confeder- 
ate secretary of war ordered General 
Polk to evacuate Columbus. Instantly 
the work began, and it was urged with 
all the energy which the alarm of the 
Donels»n tragedy could inspire. Steam- 
ers came up from Memphis to carry 
away the war material. 

General Grant, at the remote point 
of Donelson, learned that Columbus 
had been ordered evacuated, and sent 
a dispatch to Halleck, saying: ‘‘Orders 
have been given for the evacuation of 
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Columbus.’’ But Halleck treated the 
information with indifference. Pos- 


* sibly he regarded it as a bit of imperti- 


nence in Grant to send such incred- 
ible information from the interior of 
Tennessee, when Columbus was almost 
within sight of Cairo, literally under his 
own eyes, and how could he be mistak- 
en? He was in a state of great excite- 
ment, and in fear of an attack from 
Columbus, hastened all available forces 
to Paducah and Cairo. 

On the 23d General Fry telegraphed 
Halleck from Louisville: 

General Buell wants boats to — a 
large division up the Cumberland River. 
Send all the large Ohio Kiver boats from 
Cairo . . . to Louisville so they willreach 
here to-morrow night. 

To which the irate and excited Hal- 
leck sent this reply: 

I cannot understand how you can want 
boats sent to Louisville to transport troops 
up the Cumberland. We have no transports 
to spure. On the contrary, I have asked 
Assistant Secretary Scott to send down all 
he can spare from the Ohio. 

This was a specimen of the ‘‘coopera- 
tion’’ between Halleck and Buell. It 
was also an exhibition of the manners 
and temper of Halleck when excited. 

To successfully evacuate so great a 
fortress as Columbus, with all its 
tremendous armament and material of 
war, required the greatestenergy and 
skill on the part of the Confederate 
Commanders, being situated only 
twenty miles from Cairo, on an open 
river, subject to attack any day by the 


‘Federal fleet. It was necessary for 


them to use every stratagem and 
expedient to deceive Halleck, and in 
this art the wily little Frenchman 
(Beauregard) was an adept and knew 
well how to excite Halleck’s fears. 

As soon as the work of evacuation 
was well under way (February 2lst), 
Beauregard wrote an elaborate dis- 
patch, addressed in a formal way, to 
General Van Dorn, who was far away 
in Northwest Arkansas, saying, amongst 
other extravagant things: 

If you can join me at New Madrid or Co- 


lumbus with 10,000 men we could take the 
field with 40,000; take Cairo, Paducah, the 
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mouths of the Tennessee and Cumberland 
Rivers, and most probably, also, would be 
able to capture St Louis. What say you to 
this brilliant programme? 

And then to make the scare more ef- 
fective, he cunningly adds a postcript 
saying: ‘‘I expect also the codpera- 
tion of twelve gunboats from New Or- 
leans.’’ 

At this time Van Dorn was 200 miles 
west in the wilds of Northwest Arkan- 
sas, preparing for the approaching bat- 
tle with Curtis at Pea Ridge, and the 
trick ought to have been instantly de- 
tected by Halleck as a sham. But it 
was not. Beauregard sent the decoy 
dispatch by a courier across Southern 
Missouri, instead of by the safe route 
of interior Arkansas, and managed to 
have it captured by Federal cavalry on 
the way, and when it reached Halleck, 
in St. Louis, he was so paralyzed with 
apprehension that all aggressive work 
was suspended in preparation to meet 
this fancied invasion by Beauregard 
and Van Dorn. 

To understand what a palpable fraud 
this was, a fraud deemed fair in war, 
read what Beauregard said the same 
day, before writing the foregoing pre- 
tentious dispatch and ‘‘brilliant pro- 
gramme” to Van Dorn. 

He had sent off to the Governors of 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, urgent letters for aid tell- 
ing them the terrible straits the Con- 
federacy was in, saying: 

The fall of Fort Donelson, with large loss 
of officers, men, arms, and munitions, have 
so weakened us that Nashville can 
only be held by superhuman energy, deter- 
mination and courage. The direct communi- 
cation of the forces at Columbus with those 
under Gen. A. S. Johnston is broken, and the 
two armies effectually isolated from each 
other. . . The position at Columbus is so en- 
dangered from a land approach that its fall 
must be regarded as certain unless extraor- 
dinary efforts are made to reinforce its 
present small army of occupation. I need 
not dwell upon the consequences of such a 
disaster. Suffice it to say it would involve 
the immedia e loss to the Confederate states 
of the Mississippi River and valley. 

In view of the situation I am instructed 
to evacuate Columbus and take up less vul- 
nerable positions in the vicinity of Island 
No. 10 and at New Madrid. Im the execution of 
this measure. however, much will depend on the 
energy with which our enemy may follow up his 
late successes, and whether he will give us t:me to 
withdraw and receive his onset elsewhere . . 

Columbus is now occupied by about 12,000 
men of all arms. 

$ 
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This expressed the true situation, 
and is in amusing contrast with the 
Van Dorn dispatch, prepared for Hal- 
leck’s benefit. 


HALLECK FRIGHTENED. 


Halleck suddenly became greatly 
alarmed lest the Confederates at Co- 
lumbus should attack Cairo. In his ex- 
citement he telegraphed Buell, saying: 


Beauregard threatens to attack either 
Cairo or Paducah. I must be ready for him. 
Don't stop any troops ordered down the 
Ohio. We want them all. Help me, I beg of 
you. 


To his Chief of Staff, whom he had 
sent to Cairo, he telegraphed: 


Act in my name, and assume command 
over any and all. A Jarge force passed 
Memphis four days ago—fifteen steamers 
loaded with troops—to reinforce Columbus. 
Look out for an attack on Cairo or Paducah. 
— ready forthem. We must be ready for 

em. 


Halleck became still more frightened 
and more excited He telegraphed 
again to Buell: 


Reinforcements have reached Columbus 
and steamers have fired up for a move 
against us! Don’t stop any reinforcements 
coming down. . . They are bound to attack 
as somewhere from Columbus. Show this to 

cott. 


To Cullum he again telegraphed, the 
same day: 

All troops at Smithland or on the Ohio 
River should come to Paducah or Cairo. 
Countermand, in the name of the Secretar 
of War, all orders issued by General Bueil 


or any one else about the troops halting or 
going to Kentucky. 


And a few hours later he again wired: 


Look out for Columbus. Hold all troops 
ready for an attack on Paducah or Cairo. 
Fifteen steamers loaded with troops from 
New Orleans have reached Columbus. 


The same day, to General McClellan, 


he said: 

Columbus has been strongly reinforced 
from New Orleans. They have steam up on all 
their buats, ready for » move-probably on 
Cairo. This will make it necesSary for me to 
withdraw a — of my force from Forts 
Henry and Donelson. So send me more 
troops. 

McClellan answered: “The enemy 
has no force at New Orleans that he 
can spare to reinforce Columbus.”’ 
And again: ‘‘The enemy will not at- 


tack you.”’ 
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Same day to Assistant Secretary of 
War Scott, Halleck telegraphed: 


If General Buell will come down and help 
me with all possible haste, we can end the 
war in the West in less than a month. 

The same day to Sherman, at 
Paducah: 

Don’t let any troops go South to Kentucky, 
but hurry them down to Paducah and Cairo. 
Look out sharp for a movement trom Colum- 
bus. 

McClellan, at Washington, was able 
to understand better. He telegraphed 
Halleck on the 20th: ‘I think Cairo is 
not in danger. I think Columbus will 
be evacuated within a week.”’ 


HALLECK SEEKS ENLARGED COMMAND. 


But there seems to have been some 
‘method in his madness,’’ for under 
the pressure of this alarm Halleck 
sought his own promotion. Within two 
hours from the moment he heard of the 
fall of Donelson he telegraphed Mc- 
Clellan at Washington: “Give me 
command in the West. I ask this in 
return for Forts Henry and Donelson.’’ 

On the 19th he again telegraphed: 
‘Give me the Western Division and I 
will split Secession in twain in one 
month.’’ 

It was an enlarged command, to in- 
clude Buell’s army, which he sought. 

A few days later he renewed his im- 
portunities to McClellan, saying: ‘“‘I 
must have command of the armies in 
the West. Hesitation and delay are 
losing us the golden opportunity. Lay 
this before the President and Secretary 
of War. May I assume command? 
Answer quickly.”’ 

McClellan responded promptly and 
rather sarcastically the next day, say- 
ing: 

Buell, at Bowling Green, knows more of 
the state of affairs than you do at st. Louis. 
. » » Icannot see necessity of giving you 
entirecommand. . . , | shall not lay your 
request before the Secretary until 1 hear 
definitely from Buell.” 

Instantly Halleck laid his own ap- 
peal before the Secretary of War, by 
wire, in the following energetic form: 


One whole week has been lost already by 
hesitation and delay. There was, and [I 


think still is, a golden opportunity tos rike 
a fatal blow. but | can’t do it unless I can 
control Buell’s army.” 


To this Secretary Stanton replied 
on the following day: 

Your telegrams of yesterday have been 
laid before the President, who, after full 
consideration, does not think any change 

at present advisable. He des'res and 


expects you and General Buell to codperate fully 
and zealously with each other.” 


Thus ended for the time, Halleck’s 
clamor for an enlarged command and 
for the control of all the armies in the 
West. His scheme was a good one, for 
the indifferent ‘‘cooperation’’ between 
himself and Buell was ruinous. 


HALLECK’S FAILURE— THE EVACUA- 
TION OF COLUMBUS. 

So hurried were their proceedings 
and so alarmed were they about an 
early attack, that Beauregard and 
Polk, on the 21st of February, ordered 
the outlying camps in rear of Colum- 
bus destroyed, and Colonei T. H. Lag- 
mood, who was sent to execute the 
order, reported: ‘I have des'royed 
the railroads as well as I could within 
five miles south of Mayfield to Fulton 
station. All the bridges are destroyed 
as far as Viola. 1 destroyed the engine 
and some of the cars. As directed by 
you”’ (General Polk), ‘‘I set fire to that 
camp;’’ (Camp Beauregard). 

These acts of destruction—burning 
camps, railway cars, and bridges, and 
tearing up railway tracks—must have 
been open and visible to everybody, 
and quite notorious; and there must 


‘have been many things going on in the 


removal and shipment of material from 
Columbus that should have been known 
to Halleck. Yet, quite strange it now 
seems, he could not be convinced, and 
would not believe what Grant wrote 
him, or what McClellan assured him, 
and what could be easily seen; did not 
send a scouting party to reconnoitre; 
but remained on the defensive, waiting 
for an attack: and on the 28th he wrote 
Buell, saying: ‘*‘ Columbus is not evacu- 
ated. It has been reinforced. They 
are mounting more guns there and at 
Island No. 10.”’ 
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What incomprehensible, what fatal 
obtuseness! Every hour the work of 
evacuation had been progressing, and 
on the 2d of March, General Polk sent 
off to the Confederate Secretary of 
War the following triumphant dis- 
patch 


CoLumbBvus, March 2, 1862. 
The work is done. Columbus gone. Self 
and staff move in half an hour. Everything 
secured. L. POLK. 


In his more elaborate report, Polk 
says: 


Upon receipt of instructions from the War 
Department to evacuate Columbus (Febru- 
ary 19th), I proceeded to arrange a plan and to 
execute it with as much celerity as the safety 
of my command and the security of the pub- 
lic property at risk would allow. : 

° ‘the last shipment of value was ‘made 
on the ist. I remaived with the cavalry 
until the next day, and the quarters and 
other buildings erected by our troops were 
consigned to the flames by our cavalry, and 
at3 Pp. M. (20th March) myself and staff fol- 
lowed. . . . The enemy's cavalry, the first 
of his forces to arrive after the evacuation, 
reached Columbus in the afternoon next day, 
me four nours after the last of vur troups had 
je .. 
We had removed the accumulations of six 
months, taking with us all our commissary 
and quartermaster’s stores, an amount 
sufficient to supply my whole command for 
eight months; our powder and other 


ammunitionandordnancestores . .. and 
every heavy guninthefort. . . 

The whole number of pieces of artillery 
composing our armament was one hundred 
and forty. L. POLK, 

Major-General Commanding. 

Halleck suffered the herculean task 
of evacuation to go quietly on for more 
than ten days, within twenty miles of 
Cairo, while he had more than 75,000 
idle men within easy reach of it, one- 
half of whom could have been moved 
against the place Caught in the act 
of evacuating the position, 15,000 or 
20,000 men would have been ample to 
capture Polk’s entire army and material. 

He stood paralyzed by the shallowest 
deception and stratagem of his oppo- 
nent, and let everything escape him; 
suffering only a handful of cavalry 
(400), to cautiously enter the abandoned 
position twenty-four hours after the 
enemy had departed! 

And yet this did not discredit him. 
He was honest. He was an admirable 
bureau officer. He had reduced chaos 
to order in Missouri; and he was a 
terror to thieves and evil-doers. 


(To be continued.) 








DAYBREAK. 


HE grey dawn streaks the eastern skies— 
The night’s dense curtain lifting; 

The wind, it comes in broken sighs 
The long black shadows shifting. 


The clouds hang low upon the moor— 
The far-off sea is sobbing; 


The waves are kissing the wild shore, 


The dawn with pity throbbing. 


The weary watch at length is past— 
The awful night of waiting: 

The sweet lips stir in prayer—their last— 
Th’ Eternal Day is breaking! 


Pearl Marie Dunn. 








A VAGABOND FROM EUROPE. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


By HARRY EDWARD MILLER. 


HOUGH the subject of this paper 
is an inhabitant of all Europe, it 
is designated throughout the United 
States and Canada as the English spar- 
row; and, indeed, it is doubtful if we 
shall ever call the bird rightly, the 
European house sparrow. Our name 
for the bird arose at the period when 
members of his tribe were being im- 
ported from England, and the title has 
clung with unusual persistence to the 
individual ever since. 

More than twenty centuries before 
the introduction of this sparrow into 
America, it was recognized by Aristotle 
as a menace to mankind, while in every 
century after this Greek philosopher, 
observers have been alarmed over the 
bird’s numerous de}redations. These 
warnings should have been considered 
before the sparrow was brought to the 
United States, to become a most ob- 
noxious addition to our nomenclature. 

Some gentlemen, who imagined that 
our foliage would be saved from destruc- 
tion by caterpillers, had eight pairs of 
the European houses sparrow :ent from 
England to this country in 1850; and 
this was the beginning of the parasite’s 
existence on the We:tern continen’. By 
1864 they were permanently established 
in Quebec; and in 1869 the city of Phil- 
adelphia made a single importation of 
1,000 birds. From the last dates given 
up to 1875, they were rapidly intro- 
duced into various towns end cities of 
the United States and Canada. Every 
encouragement that could be given to 
the stranger was freely tendered by 
the ‘‘ sparrow enthusiasts ’* of America; 
while our European cousins looked on 
with wondering and amazement, as 
shipments of the nuisances were being 
continually expressed to Brother Jona- 
thax’s much humbugged country. 
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With all the generous protection af- 
forded him, the English sparrow began 
at once to be no Jongerararity. When 
we consider that nearly every variety 
of food sustains him, contrary t» the 
habits of the many native birds, we 
have found a principal cause explaining 
why the birds are so abundant. More- 
over, there has never been, perhaps, a 
bird which more easily adapts itself to 
all climatic conditions than the house 
sparrow, whether in the Canadian win- 
ters with the thermometer at 30° below 
zero, or in the summerland of the gulf 
states. 

Wherever this sparrow has located 
he seems to exist in defiance of all heat 
acd cold, and to thrive whatever be the 
character of the weather. Then it is 
no surprise to learn that with all these 
conditions in his favor, coupled with 
his marvelous powers cf fecundation, 
the sparrow was established in thirty- 
five States and five Territories, by the 
year 1886. From 1880 to 1885 the plague 
spread more than 500,760 square miles; 
and in the year 1886 alone, over 516,500 
square miles. Of the new country in- 
vaded between 1870 and 18$6, the bird 
annually occupied, when an average is 
taken, more than 59,0U0 square miles, a 
section about equal to the combined 
areas of New York, Mas achusetts and 
Connecticut. Never in all the history 
of ornithology has a bird increased so 
speedily as the English sparrow in the 
United States. 

The introduction of this parasite into 
America was opposed by intelligent 
naturalists, not to forget many foreign 
residents who know how worthless the 
bird is to the. European country. Yet, 
regardless of these objections and in 
spite of all the warnings from England 
and Germany, our ‘sparrow enthusi. 

















asts ”’ not only persisted in bringing the 
vagabonds from Europe to our shores, 
but had laws enacted for their especial 
welfare. Any one who injured a house 
sparrow at that time was considered as 
a public malefactor. But within recent 
years there has been such a change of 
sentiment that it has now become a mis- 
demeanor to intentionally harbor the 
English sparrow in the State of New 
York, while Ohio and Michigan come 
forth to place a bounty upon the bird’s 
head. But apparently, all these good 
intentions have come too late, as the 
sparrow seems to be a foe that can 
never be driven from America. 

Many readers will have no difficulty 
in recalling the ‘‘ sparrow craze,’’ which 
swept like an epidemic over this coun- 
try. And the less a man was acquainted 
with ornithology the more enthusiastic 
he became over the supposed econom- 
ical value of the birds, until, as a culmi- 
nating result of the mania, the English 
sparrows were sold for such a price in 
New York City that many found it not 
so expensive to import the ‘‘ rats of the 
air.’’? These birds were of inestimable 
worth to certain Americans three or 
four decades ago! To-day we would be 
rid of all their descendants. 

As an illustration of the English 
sparrow’s pleasant reception when he 
arrived on America’s shores, the well 
meaning people of Cambridge, Mass., 
erected a dozen sparrow houses to every 
pair of those birds in their city. It 
seems never to have occurred to those 
who so eagerly assisted the house spar- 
row in becoming acclimated on the 
Western continent that the American 
birds needed their esteem and protec- 
tion far more than this parasitic alien. 
For the first twenty years after the 
sparrows arrived in the new world, 
they probably received more recogni- 
tion than has been given to the native 
birds in all the years before or since. 

While to many people it has at last 
become apparent thatthe English spar- 
row is no longer deserving of respect- 
ful attention, they yet believe that his 
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uselessness has been exaggerated, and 
that if his presence in America is caus- 
ing any serious alarm, it is only to a 
few old fogy naturalists. Let us seeif 
their suppositions have a foundation of 
truth.* 

The European sparrow destroys gar- 
den vegetables, and nearly every vari- 
ety of fruit, as grapes, cherries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, apples, currants, 
pears, plums, tomatoes, blackberries, 
peaches, figs, gooseberries, mulberries, 
apricots, corn, peas, lettuce, radish, cau- 
liflower, carrots, beets and cabbage. 
This is but a partial list of his destruc- 
tions; and not only does he injure the 
ripe or ripening fruit and vegetables, 
but their buds and blossoms suffer from 
his vandalism.’ Such shade trees as the 
maple, elm and evergreen have millions 
of their buds and blossoms made useless 
by the same plague. Unwilling to con- 
fine his operations to the orchards and 
gardens, flocksof English sparrows visit 
the grain fields, there to injure wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, field corn, sorghum, 
rice and buckwheat Early in 1817 it 
was estimated that the house sparrows 
of France annually consumed 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat. If this grain was 
worth not more than 10 cents a bushel at 
that time in France, the country yearly 
suffered to the extent of a million dol- 
lars from the devastation in the wheat 
fields by this bird. If the sparrow was 
so destructive to one grain, what would 
be the sum when other grains are con- 
sidered? 

Both Australia and New Zealand hav- 
ing imported the European house spar- 
row not many years since, are now slay- 
ing the birds by every possible means, 


* Just here the writer wishes to call atten- 
tion to that valuable work on the Eoaglish 
sparrow issued in 1889 by the United states 
Department of Agriculture. It is entitled 
“The English Sparrow in North America,” 
and was prepared by Walter B. Barrows, as- 
sistant ornithologist, under the direction of 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam,ornithologist. The state- 
ments presented in this volume of 405 pages 
are conclusive, since hundreds of observers 
acknowledge this sparrow to be the enemy of 
man. The work is probably the most com- 
plete of my | volume ever devoted to the hab- 
its of one bird, and so it has been found of 
important assistance in the preparation of 
this paper. 
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though [their strenuous opposition 
against the scourge seems to be most 
unsuccessful. Australia bas found that 
the sparrow is a most serious plague, 
and as hard to combat as the count- 
less rab) its swarming over her domin- 
ions. 

As has been remarked, the English 
sparrow was brought across the Atlantic 
because many imagined that great 
hordes of insects would thereby be de- 
stroyed: and we yet have citizens, 
though they are becoming more and 
more scarce, who ludicruusly assert the 
bird to be invaluable for this particular 
reason. If such people observe the 
English sparrow around the grain fields, 
the fruit trees, or the gardens, they at 
once conclude without looking farther 
that the bird is waging terrible havoc 
among the insect tribes; and, undoubt- 
edly, it would be difficult to convince 
these individuals of their false reason- 
ing. 

Be it said to the bird’s credit that a 
few insects are disp tched by him, and 
be it also said to his credit that in seek- 
ing the grain fields he destroys some 
seeds of noxious weeds. Butnotall the 
insects deprived of life by him are hurt- 
ful to agriculture; and with all his great 
variety of food, insects do not comprise 
more than three per cent. This has been 
abundantly proven by the government 
department of entomology, which dis- 
sected for the purpose a half thousand 
English sparrows from many sections of 
the United States. Where other food 
is plentiful, I have doubts as to the bird 
using even this small percentage of in- 
sects, since all these birds that I have 
observed seemed never to include the 
food described in their diet. Worse 
than all, the house sparrow is continu- 
ally driving away from man’s habita- 
tion such birds as the flycatchers, whose 
habits are entirely insectivorus Saysa 
high authority on this scourge from 
Europe: “The English sparrow is a 
curse of such virulence that it ought to 
be systematically destroyed, before it 
becomes necessary to deplete the public 


treasury for the purpose, as has been 
done in other countries.”’ 

From many records, which interested 
students have gathered, it has been as- 
certained that the house sparrow mo- 
lests over seventy species of our native 
birds, by destroying their nests, eggs, 
and young, driving them away from 
feeding grounds, and annoying them in 
every conceivable manner. Many 
American songsters withstand the 
rowdy, until he hastily gathers his com- 
panions around him and mobs the inof- 
fensive bird without delay. 

This is the particular reason account- 

ing for the defeat of plucky birds like 
the purple martin, house wren, and 
bluebird. Not dissimilar to the cow- 
ardly wolf, the house sparrow is most 
courageous when he far outnumbers his 
opponent; and although the latter may 
struggle with commendable valor, he 
must at least yield to the superior 
strength of the European vagabonds. 
“ven the kingbird, which can usually 
defeat a half-dozen English sparrows in 
a single battle, is rapidly succumbing 
before the increase of these usurpers, 
which not alone drive other birds from 
the parks, dooryards, and gardens, but 
threaten before many decades to mo- 
nopolize all the fields and woods. 

The only martin colony which I know 
as yet remaining in a certain part of 
the Empire State is ina large bird house, 
which apparently has been the scene of 
a compromise, as half of the dwelling 
is occupied by martins, and the remain- 
der by English sparrows. To the regret 
of every bird lover, the purple martins 
are disappearing year after year If 
such birds as these are not permitted to 
nest around man’s dwelling they mi- 
grate to some locali'y where the house 
sparrows are not yet in authority, if a 
locality thus favored is to be found. 
The same is true of the barn and eave 
swallows. The bluebird, though very 
courageous, no longer rears his young 
with confidence around our habitations, 
since he is unable to cope with the for- 
eign tyrant. And that master of bird 
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musicians, the mockingbird, suffers 
from the attacks of the mer-iless house 
sparrow, who is without doubt jealous 
when he compares his discordant notes 
with those of a genuine musician. 

A ramble in Central Park, New York, 
or Lincoln Park, Chicago, will leave 
the impression that the only birds of 
America are the Englishsparrows. By 
the presence of these vagrants we are 
not only losing some of our most beau- 
tiful songsters from around the parks 
and dooryards, but the birds most highly 
prized as insect destroyers are slowly 
being driven into the woods and fiel s. 

This matter of a bird’s economical 
value will be recognized when it is re- 
ported that a pair of thrushes during a 
period of three weeks will feed their 
nestlings over 12,600 insects. For a 
week’s family supplies, a pair of spar- 
rows (not English), says an observer, 
will require 3,360 caterpillers, or 13,440 
in a month’s time. Another student of 
nature writes: ‘‘From observations 
made in Paris it is calculated that a 
single titmouse destroys more than two 
hundred thousand eggs of abnoxious 
insects every year. Could the wisest 
agency of man accomplish this?’’ [If it 
were necessary, a thousand examples 
could substantiate the ones presented 
to prove the incalculable worth of our 
birds. 

When in one year a single species of 
the insect tribe damaged the agricul- 
ture of the Mississippi valley to the ex- 
tent of a hundred million dollars, we 
can see why nature has wisely ordained 
that the feathered population should be 
the greatest opponent of such ravages, 
which would devastate the earth were 
it not for the presence of the birds. 

Not many years ago the great-north 
ern shrike, which comes from the north 
during the late fall to spend its winters 
with us, invaded the parks of Boston 
with unusually large numbers. The 
shrike is one of the few birds known to 
slay the English sparrow; consequently 
these parasites began to experience a 
sudden decrease in their population. 


The excited park authorities, without 
the least hesitation, employed a gunner 
to destroy the shrikes; and thus was 
their dearly beloved English sparrow 
guarded from the northern marauder, 
and thus did they slaught: r their friend 
and magnanimously cherish the enemy. 
Both the screech owl and sparrow 
hawk are partial to a house sparrow 
diet; and yet when either of these birds 
ventures around the farm bui dings or 
into a village, they do so with the lia- 
bility of being desratched by a gun or 
rifle, since a most unreasonable preju- 
dice exists against all hawks and owls, 
no matter if they are entirely harmless. 

Remaining around the towns and 
dwellings, the European house sparrow 
is more protected from storms, and 
escapes many a danger confronting the 
field and wood birds. 

The motto of the house sparrow is to 
‘live and learn,’ that is, live as a 
parasite, and learn to .observe any 
movements which may lessen his tribe. 
Like the crow in his contact with civil- 
ization, the English sparrow has become 
a most sagacious individual by associat- 
ing with man for centuries—a truth 
most particularly known to whoever 
has tried to diminish them by trapping, 
shooting, poisoning, or in any manner 
whatever. 

There are at least two methods of 
driving out these pests; one by destroy- 
ing all the accessible nests and eggs, 
and the other by using firearms to keep 
the birds from their food supplies. A 
garden or lawn hose is a most effective 
weapon for the destruction of house 
sparrow nests, and for making the 
birds’ roosting quarters undesirable. 
If that army of small boys, which starts 
out over the country every spring to 
gather all the birds’ eggs in their 
neighborhood, could only be enlisted 
for a warfare against the English spar- 
rows, the action would then be of some 
benefit to their country. What we 
need in every village and city of 
America is a society for the protection « 
of all valuable birds, and a destroyer 
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of all such parasites as the vagabond 
from Europe. Where a town has a 
village improvement society, a special 
committee should be appointed for the 
welfare of our harmless birds, and a 
warfare against the English sparrow. 
Such a committee, by codperating with 
townsmen, could have bird houses 
erected, and then by preventing unlaw- 
ful interference with their nests and 
eggs, the full confidence of the winged 
children would soon be gained. Another 
important action of the committee 
would be the circulation of ornitho- 
logical literature, which, in dissemina- 
ting worthy principles, is slowly caus- 
ing an increasing love and respect for 
the birds. 

Sparrow pies are now becoming a 
feature of the restaurants, and we are 
told their flesh is superior to quail, and 
that when the birds have fed on grain 
they are equal to the reed-bird— the 
truth is, sparrows are not infrequently 
brought before the restaurant diner, 
who imagines that he is being served 
to reed-birds. It has been found, by 
gun clubs, that the English sparrow 
forms a more accurate test of skilled 
markmanship than pigeons, and so an- 
other stimulus has arisen which bodes 
ill for this foreign scavenger. 

A great number of our states and ter- 
ritories have withdrawn from their 
statute books all protection to the house 
sparrow; and as was stated before, New 
York is trying to stay this nuisance by 
making it a misdemeanor for anyone 
who intentionally gives these birds 
food or shelter. The bounties offered 
by Ohio and Michigan have thus far 
proved to be ineffective measures, 
probably because they offer insufficient 
inducements for the killing of the 
birds. 

In Indianapolis, after 40,000 English 
sparrows were killed in two years, they 
were still abundant. This enormous 
increase of sparrows has led to the or- 
ganization of sparrow clubs in parts of 
“the United States and Europe, whose 
purpose is to employ every possible 


method for the bird’s extermination. 
To give un idea of the work carried 
out by these organizations, an excerpt 
from a newspaper is given concerning 
Shakespeare's native village. At the 
time the clipping was made the town 
of his birth held a population of 8,000: 

The Honorary Secretary of the Stratford- 
upon-Avon Spurrow Club reports that dur- 
ing the last year (1887) over 19,000 birds have 
been killea. The club pays 3d. per dozen for 
heads of all sparrows destroyed, and over 
£23 has been paid in this way during the 
year. The common sparrow is held to be de- 
structive to farmers’ crops, and the club was 
formed for the purpose of keeping down the 
number of these birds. About 20,000 a year 
is the average number destroyed in the neigh- 
borhood of Stratford-upon-A von, 

For all the worthiessness of the Eng- 
lish sparrow, there are many who op- 
pose exterminating the bird, simply be- 
cause they ‘‘like to see them around.”’ 
Such opposition reminds us of the hunt- 
er who would not despatch the rattle- 
snakes around his cabin for the same 
reason. Then we must remember an- 
other class, who, though they would 
gladly murder a thousand rats and mice, 
yet look upon interference with the 
‘rats of the air” as an act of inhuman- 
ity. And there are even women who 
would regard a widespread decrease 
among the English sparrows as some- 
thing only to be associated with barbar- 
ism, while they are never alarmed in 
the least over the wholesale carnage of 
native birds to supply the demands of 
fashionable bonnets! If the American 
birds—no country has a richer heritage 
of birds—could only have a little of 


‘their misdirected sympathy, we might 


be enabled to crush this heartless cus- 
tom of wearing feathers, which, as an 
enemy of bird life alone, demands that 
no year shall pass until from five to ten 
million innocent lives have been sac- 
rificed in the United States, without 
considering the enormous slaughter 
carried on in the European countries. 

For all the English sparrow has been 
proven so harmful, many will wonder 
if he has no commendable features, 
which, to some extent, will tranquilize 
his savage conduct. Anyone with this 
thought will be disappointed when he 
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examines the bird’s dirty plumage, and 
listens to its harsh and monotonous ‘ oice. 
The discordant chatt.r is continued in- 
cessantly from the time the birds awake 
until they are asleep; and to sick peo- 
ple, around whose windows they con- 
gregate, as well as to everyone with a 
musical ear, the sound is most disagree- 
able. Their ceaseless discord drowns 
the notes of song-birds, and I wonder 
that our minstrels have the heart to 
sing when such harshness surrounds 
them; though be it said that the house 
sparrow rises not over early, thus giv- 
ing the true songsters an opportunity 
for a few matins before being inter- 
rupted by these rowdies. 

There was once a man who pretended 
to have an ear for fish horns, and there 
are also certain people who assert that 
they derive more or less pleasure from 
the chatter of the parasite sparrows. 
If their ears are thus constituted, t ey 
will surely enjoy a fulness of this bur- 
lesque on music. 

If we listen with more particularity, 
we shall find that by variations of his 
notes the sparrow gives expression to 
fright, anger, joy, and warning, while 
they serve, likewise, as a conveyance 
for all his other thoughts. His utter- 
ances are the loudest when the bird is 
indulging in his favorite occupation— 
fighting. 

Whoever has witnessed the courtship 
of this brawler of the streets must have 
been somewhat amused at the bird’s 
rough manners. No matter how re- 
sponsive the female may become, the 
male continues to treat her as if she 
was arrayed, like the kingbird, in a 
deadly battle against him Sometimes 
a pack of males squabble very fiercely 
for the possession of a lady bird, when 
the cause of the melee generally es- 
capes from the rowdies before she is 
treated in the manner of a common en- 
emy, for in the battle she is usually 
dragged about with very little regard 
for the sex of her ladyship. And yet I 
cannot say that the essence, or what 
has been styled the esserce, of woman 


suffrage is entirely lacking with the 
birds, since I hare seen these actions 
of courtship reversed, with the male 
meekly submitting to unladylike treat- 
ment from the female. There has been 
described to me an encounter between 
two female sparrows, who asserted 
their ownership to a particular male, 
while, with unusual enjoyment, the 
said gallant sat near by, watching the 
struggle and occasionally interposing a 
word of encouragement for the one or 
the other of the amazons. 

The European house sparrow is more 
prolific than any American bird, thus 
explaining why our cities and towns are 
swarming with their numbers. The 
vagabond from Europe will deposit as 
many as six sets of eggs in one year, 
ranging from fuur to seven to the set, 
while the native birds rear one or two 
broods, averaging not over five eggs to 
each complement. It has been re- 
corded that a female English sparrow 
once deposited thirty-five eggs in thir- 
ty-five days. A few warm days during 
the last of February will start the nest- 
ing season for the ‘‘rats of the air,” 
while many of our most valuable birds 
do not bring forth their young before 
June. And, to present another con- 
trast, let us take the bobolink, which is 
responsible for but a single brood of 
four or five )oung in one year, when, 
in the same time, a pair of English 
sparrows may be accountable for thirty 
of their tribe. It has been reckoned, 
if a pair of sparrows raise only twelve 
birds in a season, that, in a period of 
five years, there will be 33,614 birds, all 
the progeny of the original pair. This 
is a stariling number, but the probabil- 
ities are that the real number is much 
greater than the e ‘timate presented. 

The sparrows are very attentive to 
their young, caring for them when they 
are at least three months old, and the 
youngsters appear entirely dependent 
at an age when the native birds are 
hunting for themselves. 

The European house sparrow has an 
unconquerable love for the neighbor- 
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hood of man’s dwelling, though, as their 
hordes increase, many are obliged to 
forage in the woods and grain-fields, 
where the stroller will discover them 
when he is a long distance from any 
residence. While the town is pre- 
ferred, they have already become fa- 
miliar around farm buildings, coming 
as a multitude of 1 custs, to bring de- 
struction in their wake. During the 
spring and autumn, many leave the 
towns to visit the grain-fields, and at 
these seasons will often be seen tlying in 
flocks at some distance from the ground. 


If we are to reach any conclusion 
whatever upon this English sparrow 
subject, we can only entertain the 
thought of his extermination; and so 
nothing should be left undone until 
this is accompl shed. When we con- 
sider he welfare of our songsters, which 
keep the earth's vegetation from being 
consumed by the insect tribes, we like- 
wise consider the welfare of mankind; 
con-equently it is a criminil offense to 
grant the least quarter to the ‘rats of 
the air.”’ 





THE END OF SOLITUDE. 


A DWARFED and gnarléd pine, 


Above the line 


Of all its courtly kind, 
Upon a mourtain’s barren summit grew, 
And all the fitful moods of nature knew— 
Hot sun and blasting wind. 


In creviced rock, in dearth 


Of moistened earth 


And elemental food, 


It set its roots and searched for larger life. 
But wasted forth its substance scant in strife 
With storms, and found no good. 


No pendant cones of green 


Were formed between 


Its crooked branches seamed, 
That rose like knotted hands in hopeless prayer. 
No building birds ere braved the blinding glare 
Of sun, and rocks that’ gleamed. 


Alone mid granite piles, 


Obscured in miles 


Of lifeless, deadening brown, 


It lived and died, entombed at last to rest 


Within the mountain’s cold and scraggy breast, 


Both seedless and unknown. 


Barton O. Aylesworth. 

















FRANKLYN WARNER LEE. 


By JOHN TALMAN. 


ITH one exception, the poet, nov- 

elist, playwright and newspaper 
man who died at Rush City, Minn., 
March 18, 1898, was the most consider- 
able literary figure in Minnesota That 
exception is a writer who follows to 
tally different and purely independent 
lines, and although more famous, is not, 
relatively speaking, more meritorious 
than the subject of this paper. To the 
public, naturally, Mr. Lee was merely 
awriter. To the inner circle of his ac- 
quaintance — which was very wide —he 
was much more. He was a man, in ev- 
ery conceivable sense of the word— 
brave, steadfast, strenuous, honorable, 
kind. Every day of his busy life did 
he defy and surmount difficulties that 
would appall one of less heroic texture. 
Incessant toil was his. Delicate and 
far from robust was the fleshly housing 
of his unconquered and unconquerable 
soul. The handicap of combined evils 
— of which ill health was almost a mi- 
nor item that ever oppressed him, far 
from breaking, actually spurred and 
strengthened the tameless spirit that 
never said die For the last five of his 
few years, he realized every hour that 
a mortal disease had set its seal upon 
him. Not a murmur; not a groan. 
Nothing but that incessant toil; noth- 
ing but the same cheery word upon his 
lips, the same sunlight in his blue eres, 
as he toiled. As we look back upon 
the brief but steady light of that in- 
carnate radiance which the tomb’s dark- 
ness has now quenched forever, there 
comes to mind the epitaph which some 
careless hand, not long ago, thrusting 
aside the moss and ivy of two genera- 
tions, revealed in a Southern back- 
woods burying-ground — an epitaph el- 
oquent as any in Westminster Abbey: 
‘*She wuz kind to everbuddy.” In its 
obituary notice of Mr. Lee, one of the 
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St. Paul papers said: ‘‘There was 
more genuin manhood packed away in 
that little body than you often find in 
giants ’’’ Thesame issuc contained this 
editorial paragraph, which says less 
than it implies: 

In the death of Franklyn W. Lee disappears 
the visible personality of a potent factor in 
the literary life of St. Paul and the North- 
west. Life at bestis the hardest of battles - 
so hard, indeed, that to live sometimes re- 
quires ten times the courage necessary to die; 
und no mau ever fought out his battle to the 
end, with all its aiternating guins and losses, 
triumphs und defeats. more ‘manfully than 
Lee dii. Ill health, obstacles due both to 
temperament and circumstance —none of 
these, vor all of them cumbined, daunted 
that hopeful, persevering spirit. Cut off in 
the flower of his years at thirty-three, an age 
when most men have barely begun to achieve 
or deserve success, his taking away isa dis- 
tinct loss to the literature of the West. 
Furthermore, it may be said of him — what 
can be truthfully affirmed of too few depart- 
ures to the realm of eternal shadow — he is 
o_o and sincerely mourned as man and 
riend. 


Another St. Paul journal, with which 
Mr. Lee had been connected several 
years, appended this toa notice of his 
successful authorship: 


But above all, he was a clean, courteous, 
guaeses> gentleman, a loving and faithful 

usband and a father who was a model to his 
offspring. His private life and personal hab- 
its were reflected in the lines of his simple 
verse, and he wasin all things a true, good 
man. To his widow and orphaned children 
there will be extended that generous sym- 
pathy which he, when living, held for all of 
those who mourned. 


And one of the Minneapolis papers 
said, O,so much! in these simple words: 
‘In his heart there was nothing un- 
worthy.” 

Heavy indeed is the task assumed by 
one who knew and loved him - not to 
lay, with overfluwing heart and trem- 
bling hand, another wreath of apprecia- 
tion upou the catafalque of his memory, 
but also to so divor ‘e mind and emotion 
as to venture an estimate of his writings 
that may deserve the indorsement of 
those who come after. 





Franklyn Warner Lee was born in 
New York City, June 16, 1864. At that 
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time his father, a Union soldier, was in 
the Confederate prison of Anderson- 
ville. His mother is Mrs. Mary Lee 
Tuttle, now of Menlo, Iowa; a lady of 
keen literary discernment, who has 
written a number of stories of consid- 
erable worth. The father was a boat 
captain, and young Franklyn, both by 
force of his surroundings and natural 
inclination, early acquired a strong 


port of his mother and younger brother. 
He had from the first a fondness for 
writing, which was given vent in the 
field of amateur journalism, so he was 
well equippe? for his duties as city edi- 
tor of the Des Moines Daily News when 
that position fell to his hands. 
dt was in the Iowa capital that he 
formed the acquaintance of the girl who 
was to be his wife - Miss Marilla Up- 
right. They were brought to- 





FRANKLYN W. LEE. 


liking for sea and stream, and much of 
his boyhood time was passed upon the 
noble Hudson. His ancestry was a 
mixture of Colonial, New Amsterdam 
and Spanish blood. At the age of four- 
teen he left the New York and Brooklyn 
public schools for the serious business 
of bread-winning. In 1881, with his 
widowed mother, he removed to the 
West, settling at Des Moines, where, 
for a time, he filled clerkships in differ- 
ent mercantile establishments. From 
this time on the boy was the sole sup- 





gether as members of the Chris- 
tomathean Society. and in De- 
cember, 1886,at Omaha, they were 
married. Mrs. Lee, who, with 
a girl of ten and a boy of seven, 
survives her husband, has taken 
up his work as editor and pub- 
lisher of the Rush City Post, with 
every augury of a successful ca- 
reer. This lady delivered the 
principal address at the dedica- 
tion of the Minnesota building at 
the World’s Fair The pair were 
mutually helpful, and, it must be 
admitted, ‘‘chummy” to a degree 
seldom attained by married cou- 
ples. Mr. Lee delighted in his 
children, and derived soothing 
and upbuilding companionship 
with them, impregnating their 
unfolding minds with odd, quaint 
ideas, and teaching them wisdom 
beyond their years. 

In 1887 Mr. Lee removed to 
St. Paul to become paragrapher 
and general writer for the Daily 
News, which had just been es- 
tablished there. He followed 
the vicissitudes of this sheet through 
its seven-year existence, when he took 
a‘ position with the St. Paul Dispatch. 
Here, while at intervals bringing out 
books and stray poems and sketches 
in THE MIDLAND MONTHLY and oth- 
er magazines and in leading Western 
papers, he served as dramatic critic, 
railroad editor, interviewer and “‘ fea- 
ture’’ writer, forming an extended 
acquaintance, especially among stage 
folk. In 1896 Mr. Lee, in quest both of 
more independent station and better 
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health, removed to Rush City, where 
he had purchased T'he Post, a weekly; 
and there he remained till his death, 
having in that short time lifted his 
journal to the highest rank in the 
provincial press. Having several times 
been prostrated by periods of illness 
varying in duration, he succumbed to 
Nature’s final decree on the 18th of 
March last. His death was a severe 
blow, not only to his immediate family, 
but to the ‘“‘troops of friends’’ who 
found in his kindly, helpful, generous 
temperament a prop in many a trying 
hour, and who knew him most inti- 
mately and appreciated him most fully. 
The funeral, at Rush City, March 20th, 
was attended by delegations represent- 
ing the St. Paul and Minneapolis Press 
Clubs, Free Masons, Elks, Knights 
Templar, Mystic Shriners, and Order 
of the : astern Star, and by the Masons 
of Rush City and other Northern Min- 
nesota and Western Wisconsin towns. 
The Episcopalian service was read-at 
the church, and the interment at Rush- 
seba cemetery was wholly under Ma- 
sonic direction, newspaper men acting 
as pall-bearers. 

A benefit performance was given for 
the poet’s widow, at the Metropolitan 
opera house, St. Paul, on the afternoon 
of April 22d, which was, in some 
respects, the most successful, and, all 
things considered, the most notable, 
event of the character ever witnessed 
in the Northwest. Theatrical com- 
panies then playing engagements in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, aided by ama- 
teur talent, volunteered their services 
in furnishing a highly attractive pro- 
gram, which comprised a short address 
on Mr. Leeand readings from his poems. 
This tr. bute to the author’s memory was 
not only a token of warm admiration, 
but an act of grateful reciprocity, as 
Mr. Lee had on many occasions taken 
conspicuous part in entertainments of 
this kind. 

Mr. Lee had many accomplishments 
in addition to his gifts as a writer. He 
was a rostrum entertainer in constant 


demand, when his humorous mono- 
logues, recitations of his dialect and 
other poems, etc., supplied thronged 
auditoriums with pleasure keenly rel- 
ished. He wasa painter who attempted 
ambitious works, and was also a musi- 
cian of fair ability, playing the mando- 
lin, violin and other instruments. 





To come to Franklyn Lee’s real life- 
work, it must be said in the beginning 
thav he was essentially a dreamer, idol- 
atrously devoted to his ideals, and his 
main motive was a desire tu appeal, 
through his pen, to the better nature 
of his fellow-man, to cheer and elevate 
some desponding and perhaps even sor- 
did soul. He oft«n said he felt per- 
fectly satisfied if a single man. woman 
or child had been made happier or bet- 
ter through something he had written. 
Though in the closing part of his career 
identified with the Episcopal church, 
he wes an ardent Theosophist, a be- 
liever in the literal brotherhood of man 
and the inevitable law of Karma. As 
a student and interpreter of the occult, 
he has left us in the story ‘‘ Two Men 
and a Girl,” published in 1892, a bit of 
the powerful witchery of ‘ Trilby,”’ 
with none of its gressness. Many 
glimpses of this tenuous und all but for- 
bidden region does he give us through- 
out his published works, as in ‘‘ The 
Field of Ardath.”’ in his first volume of 
poems, ‘‘ Dreamy Hours”? (1890): 
Sometimes a vague and shadowy thought fs 

As of some life in which I ran my race; 

A light. whose meanings mind will not define, 

Breaks o’er me often when I see a face. 


And Reason has a theory evolved 
With which my soul has labored long in 


My dead self's mystery will ne’er be solved 
Until [ lie on Ardath’s charméd plain. 
This volume contains a number of do- 

mestic pieces suggestive of the simple 

pathos and tenderness of Eugene Field. 

For example, ‘‘ Little Moccasined Feet” 

describes how the poet, sitting in si- 

lence and wooing a muse that persists 
in eluding him, finds the inspiration he 
seeks in the patter of the feet of his 
little daughter, who comes to him fora 
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kiss. One seldom chances upon a hap- 
pier expression of parental solicitude 
coupled with the parental blessing 
than the closing stanza: 


Two little moccasined feet -ah, me! 
Where will they stray in the coming years? 
Shall it be into a time less fa'r, 
Marring her life with a cloud of care? 
God give her strength for what is to be, 
Robbing her sky of its rain of tears, 
Leading the trend of her simple life 
Far frum the world and its vulgar strife. 


The following, from ‘‘ Ready to 
Fight,” is given as a specimen of \ir. 
Lee’s lighter verse. It was his last 
poetical composition, and was recited 
with fine effect at the St Paul benefit 
by a niece of Edwin Booth: 

They think we’re kinder rusty, ’n air sure 
thet Uncle Sim 

Et fightin’ modern battles won’t be wuth a 
tinker’s dam; 

But yer uncle’s tough ’n wiry, ’n he knows a 
trick er two 


Thet’ll put the smudgy faces in a red hot 
Spanish stew. 


We fit ter beat each other in the days 
of 61. 

"N cee = hard to do it, fer the fightin’ wuz 
no tun; 

But take us altergether, with an enemy like 
Spain, 

*N we'll give the thrones o’ Europe an all- 
fired pesky pain. 

The following is quoted as a revela- 
tion of the spiritual and philosophical 
moods that often calmed the storms and 
salved the wounds of the poet’s inner 
life. _‘‘ Perpetuity’’ is the title: 


- The rose is dead, but who shall say 


That. — igh its leaves have withered 
quite, 
The perfume has not found its way 
To some new plane veyond our sight? 


The strings are mute; but can we hold 
That music is a fleeting breath, 

By limits of our ken controlled 
And subject to eternal death? 


The lips are silent, and the eyes 
Are blind to all that passes here; 

But dare we say that in the skies 
There is no other, better sphere? 


Man knows but little, be within 
There lingers that which whispers thus: 
** Death’s but the point where we begin 
The journey faith hath marked for us. 


“The incense of the withered rose, 

The music of the silent lute. 

Have gone to where the eyes unclose 

And lips forget that they were mute.” 

Mr. Lee’s first story, ‘‘Finlay Arnon’s 
Fate,’’ was published in book form in 
connection with his work on the ama- 
teur press, at the period when, at six- 


teen and seventeen years of age, he 
began the composition of verse. In 
those days his rhymes occasionally ap- 
peared in the New York Weekly and 
other papers of that class. Later, the 
death of General Grant called forth a 
threnody which brovght a letter of 
thankful appr ciation from the widow 
of the great soldier. Our author’s first 
ambitious novel, ‘‘A Shred of Lace,” 
dealing with the folly which leads a 
woman to marry a man to reform him, 
appeared in 1891, as did also the story 
‘*Senator Lars Erikson,’’ an exposi- 
tion of the higher type of Scandinavians 
in the Northwest. The next year 
‘‘Two Men and a Girl” was printed, 
‘*Mrs. Harding’s Eyes’’ being included 
in the same book. By far his best 
novel, ‘‘Mam’selle Paganini,’’ appeared 
in Godey’s Magazine for January, 1894. 
It has been truthfully pointed out that 
this, his last, is fitted to rank with ‘The 
First Violin” and ‘‘Miss Traumerie” as 
a work of fiction based upon the subject 
of music and musicians. 

Mr. Lee wrote one play, ‘‘The Star 
Gazer,’’ a comedy, which was brought 
out in the autumn of 1844, and held the 
boards successfully two seasons. A 
posthumous drama is now in the hands 
of a leading eastern theatrical manager 
for early production. He likewise re- 
wrote the popular extravaganza ‘Ali 
Baba,”’ at the instance of Manager Hen- 
derson of Chicago. 

_ Mr. Lee’s latest poetical publications 
were issued from his own press in 1896 
and 1897, in the shape of five dainty 
and most artistically printed booklets: 
‘‘Whispers of Wee Ones,”’ child verse; 
“Lenten Verses,’’ largely vers de so- 
cieté; ‘* A Bundle of Rushes,” dialect; 
‘‘Hearts,’’ love rhymes; and ‘ The 
Sphinx of Gold,’ sonnets. The last, it 
seems to this commentator upon a life 
cut short long before its prime, will be 
eventually settled upon by general con- 
sent as the full flower of the genius, the 
cap sheaf of the attainments, of Frank- 
lyn Lee. Under the influence, pre- 
sumably, of the poet’s sense of the near- 
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ness of death that could not be deceived, 
these sonnets are almost unbrokenly re- 
ligious of tone. Totally devoid of cant, 
dogma or a leaning toward any narrow 
churchly creed, they breathe a trustful 
reliance upon the boundless love and 
unswerving justice attributed to that 
Deity in whom the poet was a believer. 
But O, with what lashes and stilletos 
for the hypocritical and innately base 
and unworthy do these carefully 
wrought fourteen-liners bristle! In 
them does the Pharisee find himself 
condemned with biting simile; the false 
pretender self-revealed by the glow of 
crisping accusation; the slanderer pil- 
loried by sad reproach; the proud hum- 
bled by startling mirage of earth’s van- 
ities; the thoughtless warned of the 
time when the haunting hag Remorse 
shall shriek in his ear her words of 
doom—‘‘ Too late!’’ But this is not all 
the Sphinx has to utter when the seal 
of stillness upon her lipsis broken. Her 
speech is more than silver. It is more 
golden than her age-long silence has 
been. It is tender. It throbs and 
burns with inspiration. It is mellow 
with love and sunny with hope im- 
mortal. More yet. It reflects the 
strength that is born of pain and chas- 
tisement; it presents the Alexander 
that springs from the womb of unmoan- 
ing endurance. Thus, ‘‘God’s Mono- 
grams:”’ 


Sad stories are the monograms of God. 

The heart may sink beneath a weight of 

woe; 

Disease may make the wee hours so slow 
That mutiny is roused the while we plod; 
Dead hopes may lie beneath a barren sod, 

And = our fairest dreaws, with their brave 

show, 

In empty vapor fade. And yet, we know 
That a is good and just; His chastening 

roc 
Afflicts us sorely. but with kind intent: 

For in the stripes His monogram appears 
And stamps the soul with right development, 

So that, when we set forth for higher 

spheres, 
Each has a passport, by the Master sent, 

To take him yonder, where there are no 

tears. 


In the land, sea and sky of song, Lee 
—in mariner’s phrase — ‘‘ boxed the 
compass.’’ He is suggestive of nearly 
all systems and epochs of modern French 
and English verse but one — the always 


polished and painfully exact, but often 
bloodless, school of Dryden and Pope. 
He experimented along the entire line. 
Common forms were not enough for 
him. Ballade, rondeau, villanelle — 
he tried his hand at all and few were 
his failures. In body and sentiment, 
he ran the whole gamut, from the cyn- 
ical numbers of Lang and the archaic 
quirks of Dobson back to the calm in- 
trospection of Wordsworth, the lusty 
swing of Béranger and the scampering 
grace of the graceless Villon. Like 
most other poets who affect variety, he 
produced much that was of little 
credit to himself, and some that pos- 
itively shocked his more discriminat- 
ing friends. He turned out dialect 
verse — that syntactic monstrosity ever 
akin to coarseness, even in the most 
dextrous hands—that sank (or should 
we say rose?) to the level of doggerel. 
In more than one of his serious poems 
there is an unpleasant flavor of arti- 
ficiality, with manner, rather than 
matter, the chief concern; and, at times, 
one is found to be disappointing, if 
not weak, at the end, and inferior to 
what comes before—a fatal blemish 
that every careful workman guards 
against. 

But, in the scales of impartial judg- 
ment, the faults of Lee weigh lightly 
when offset by his merits. Like Shel- 
ley, he taught in song what he had 
learned in suffering. His genius was 
predominantly lyrical. The patient 
care, the tenderness, the devotion, the 
fidelity and the self-sacrifice of the ideal 
father and husband live in his domestic 
poems. He probed the human heart 
with skill and power. The spirit of 
truth, the elixir of inspiration, the vim 
of manliness, the shield of «lean-mind- 
edness, the flash and mellowness of wit 
and humor, the pursuit of high ideals 
and the guiding star of correct princi- 
ple vivify and adorn his representative 
verse. Much that he wrote was trifling 
and ephemeral; but from the dross will 
Time, the keen-eyed assayer, ultimately 
rescue some few grains of gold to serve 
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for the permanent enrichment of West- 
ern literature. 





The chill of the March morning and 
noontide had softened to a grateful 
breeze when in the waning afternoon 
we circled the open grave of Franklyn 
Lee. Persian rugs not warmer to the 
feet than the long, slender blades of 
faded grass that covered the prairie 
breast of Rushseba, dotted with tiny 
oaks where rustled the sparse, dead 
leaves of winter’s grey and brown. 
Nature smiled in possession and proph- 
ecy — glad to welcome deep in her bosom 
at once prodigal son returned and lover 
true, and prophetic of delicious Junes 
tobe. There he lay. O, heedless world! 
Did you realize what you had lost? 
With you he fought what you termed a 
losing battle. Not so. His, and his 
alone, the victory. In the retort of 
that brain the wail of anguish turned to 
Amphion harmonies that will solace and 
delight when he who passed by upon 
the other side is less than a mem- 
ory. Only the bleeding hear : can really 
sing. When you, O, heartless world! 
deigned to think of him, you pitied 
him, no doubt. How very kind! But 
far sincerer and more constant was the 
pity he felt for you. One thing more. 
Let it scorch your conscience with the 
searing brand of irretrievable regret. 
Let it pierce the thick, bristly shell of 
your self-seeking like an electric cau- 
tery. He gave you something else in 
superabundance which you _ never 
thought it worth while to bestow upon 
him—love. In visions that came at 


will the poet had hidden and unfailing 
sources of strength and joy that must 
forever bea sealed book to the thought- 
less and unfeeling He worshiped in 
the temple where reigns the triune di- 
vinity of Truth, Beauty and Purity, and 
from his orisons at that altar he arose 
enc owed with the power and courage to 
climb mountains and storm fortresses. 
And still the words of the Past Grand 
Master flowed on,rich with the oil of con- 
solation and the wine of hope for reunion 
in a life more satisfying thanthis. Our 
dead spoke again to whomsoever chose 
to listen—we knew not whether from 
the pearly mists of oblivion eternal, or 
from a sphere that vibrates at the bursts 
of such music as it cannot be given earth 
to hear: ‘‘ Friends, if you but knew 
how glorious it is to be here you would 
not mourn!’’ Then returned to mind 
the figure of the angel of death limned 
in the swan song of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne — that sublime picture of eutha- 
nasia: 
Through the splendor of stars impearled 
In the glow of their far-off grace, 
He is soaring world on world, 
With the souls in his strong embrace. 
Lone ethers, unstirred by a wind, 
At the passage of death grow sweet 
With the fragrance that floats behind 
The flash of his winged retreat. 
And I, earth’s madness above, 
*Mid a kingdom of tranquil breath, 


Have gazed on the lustre of love 
In the unveiled face of Death. 


And the heart and voiceof the be- 
liever joined fervently in response to 
the declarations of the burial ritual of 
that noblest of brotherhoods, so blunt- 
ing the sting and heightening the maj- 
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esty of death: ‘‘So mote it be! 





THE POTTER’S CLAY. 


PON the potter’s flying wheel the clay 
Knows not the purpose of its plasmic day. 


So we upon this blindly-whirling sphere 
Are shaped to ends which do not yet appear. 


James B. Kenyon. 
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MRS. BROWN OF BROWNSVILLE. 


A LAKESIDE ROMANCE, 


By FRANK W. CALKINS. 
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AKE Chumniuhndazipi: 

I defy the most learned American 
ethnologist to pronounce it in the ex- 
act gutteral accent of the Sioux who 
named it. 

As it is spoken, however, by the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, and the ‘‘sum- 
mer resorters,’’ who flock to its hotels 
and camping places, every warm season, 
the name has a pretty and romantic 
sound. 

There is an Indian legend connected 
with the lake, too, a nebulous story of 
an ancient battle between the Sioux 
and Chippewas, in which scores of the 
most famous warriors of either tribe 
fell upon its shores. 

Hence the name Minni-chumni-uhnda- 
zipi, groaning waters, or the lake of 
sighs. 

It isa beautiful, triangular strip of 
water, with some thirty odd square 
miles of surface, a picturesque shore- 
line, and fine groves of natural oak and 
elm. There are miles of gravel beach, 
and little capes and promontories 
which, with its deep waters, make the 
lake a veritable gem set in the prairie. 
It is, in fact, one of the most attractive 
of the many lakes which draw the sum- 
mer idler west of the Mississippi. There 
are roomy hotels and whole villages of 
pretty cottages scattered about at the 
chief point of attraction. The white 
tents of numerous campers line the 
shores in season; small steamers ply the 
waters, and yachts and fishing boats 
abound. Life goes on there from early 
June until September in much the same 
fashion as at Newport or Bar Harbor. 
There may be found the bald heads of 
successful western enterprise, devotees 
of the rod and line, natty young men in 
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suits of white ducking and helmet caps, 
and the summer gir] in all the radiance 
of her flimsy fineries. And there are 
pleasure parties, and picnics, boating, 
bathing, and music, and dancing. And 
‘‘Love holds her brief court; harries 
and exalts her willing victims.”’ 

And all this where, but a few years 
ago, the savage Sioux dipped his pad- 
dle ina solitude, unbroken tothe farth- 
est horizon, and the bison and the elk 
drank of waters which had never mir- 
rored a face of their exterminators. 

Something of the marvel of this won- 
drous development of life upon a recent 
prairie wilderness was in the mind of 
Arthur Drennon, as he took his after- 
noon siesta upon the veranda of the 
Park Hotel. 

It was his first vacation in ten years. 
He was a hard-working lawyer, who 
had won his way to good rank in his 
profession by close attention and severe 
labor. He had attempted at the outset 
to practice in his native city, New 
York, but the city’s business sought the 
counsel of older heads and the bell of 
the elevator seldom rang opposite his 
office door. 

Then he had gone to the growing city 
of Prairie des Sioux, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and hung his shingle from the 
window of a more modest apartment. 
Here a dozen years of close, hard work 
had placed him in the first rank of 
young lawyers of his State. 

His business had grown until a part- 
ner had become necessary, and he had 
taken a bright young Westerner into 
his office, at the beginning of the 
World’s Fair year. Now he proposed 
to give himself a couple of months of 
complete rest, then ‘‘ take in”’ the fair, 
and go to work again 
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It was in the first week in June that 
he arrived at the Park Hotel on the 
eastern shore of Chumniuhndazipi. 

He spent the first day lounging in his 
breezy room and upon the hotel veran- 
das. At dinner he met Mrs. Frowalter, 
wife of Judge Frowalter of Brownsville. 
Drennon had practiced before the 
Judge, in some of the lower counties of 
his district, and had met his wife at 
the State Capital. 

Mrs. Frowalter was a jolly woman, of 
the social, frank-spoken sort. He ac- 
cepted an invitation to join a party she 
had planned for a yacht excursion on 
the following day. Then after dinner 
he betook himself to the cool western 
veranda facing the lake, disposed him- 
self in an easy chair, and lit a cigar. 

It was a pretty scene that lay before 
him. A smooth, green lawn, studded 
with great oaks and traversed by gravel 
paths, stretched to the lake shore, a 
hundred yards distant. Beyond was 
the rippling sheen of the larger arm of 
the lake, reaching away to a distant 
prairie shore line. Sails moved here 
and there under a slow breeze. Steam- 
ers came and went at the boat landing, 
bringing in belated parties to dinner, 
and carrying others away for an after- 
noon’s outing. Idle people lounged in 
hammocks under the trees, and chil- 
dren in pretty summer finery romped 
upon the green sward. For a long time 
Drennon sat in lazy idleness enjoying 
the scene. Then came a diversion. 


A young woman tripped lightly down - 


the steps at the right, with ascreaming 
child in herarms. She passed directly 
in front of him to a hammock which 
swung under a tree, with aropeattached 
to the railing at the left angle of the 
veranda. 

She carried twosmall cushions in one 
hand; these she quickly arranged inthe 
hammock, and tossed the screeching 
youngster upon them. Then sheswung 
the little one to and fro, soothing the 
angry child with frolicsome baby talk 
and dancing about the swinging perch 
in a graceful, childish fashion. 


Drennon took note of her, and de- 
clared to himself it had been many a 
Jong day since he had seen so pretty a 
face and figure. 

Her hair was auburn, of the ‘‘spun- 
gold’’ sort that romance writers rave 
about; her eyes brown; her face oval, 
with such curve of lipand cheek, as the 
artist seeks for a model of his favorite 
goddess. Her complexion, except for 
a few freckles under the eyes, was of 
that delicate cream tint, which some- 
times goes with auburn hair and dark 
eyes. Her dress was of flimsy pink 
stuff that became her wondrously. 
As for her form, Powers might have 
sought her for the model of his Greek 
slave, only his classic piece, Drennon 
decided, would have taken on some- 
what ampler proportions. As it was, 
the critical New Yorker, could find no 
fault with her. Even her freckles were 
becoming; — and her movements, as she 
danced in front of the child. 

She quickly subdued the young one, 
with her antics, and sent it off into fits 
of hysterical giggling. She seemed 
utterly unconscious of Drennon’s pres- 
ence, oblivious of her surroundings, as 
she danced and sang, snapping her 
fingers like castanets. 

** Ri-te-titum-toodle-o-o, 
Rally, dally, lilly loo, 
Mama’s eetle baby!” 

Mama’s little baby! Could it be 
possible that the young girl was mar- 
ried and the mother of that child? 

He felt a distinct pang of resentment. 
But there certainly was the mother 
look in her face, now that his attention 
was called to that phase of the case. 

“ Ri-te-titum-toodle-o-o 
Rally, dally, lilly loo 
Mama’s eetle baby!” 

She sang again with a thrilling ca- 
dence, and the music of her simple ditty 
thrilled him to the finger tips. And 
the baby crowed and gurgled and kicked 
in ecstasies of glee. 

Presently she took the little one up 
in her arms, and its face was turned, for 
the first time, toward him. 
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There could be no mistake; the child 
was the image of its mother, and quite 
as beautiful, in a baby way. 

‘‘What a pretty child!’ Drennon 
exclaimed involuntarily. 

The mother’s face instantly lost its 
animation, and became cold asa plas- 
ter cast. Without other signs of con- 
sciousness, however, she turned down 
one of the gravel paths and walked to- 
ward the lake shore, with the child. 

‘‘Confound my stupidity!’ muttered 
Drennon. ‘I’ve got to be such a per- 
fect law grub that I’ve ceased to know 
how to behave in the social world.”’ 

Heartily chagrined at having made 
such an awkward break, he sought the 
seclusion of his room and the comfort 
of furthercigars. Butthe vision of the 
young woman’s loveliness followed him 
there, and he found himself presently 
humming the little nursery rhyme. 

“ Ri-te-titum-toodle-o-o 


Rally, dally, lilly loo, 
Mama’s eetle baby.” 


‘*Pshaw!”’ he exclaimed angrily, at 
length, ‘‘I’m a consummate idiot!’’ 
Then he exchanged his tailor made 
flannel for a suit of ducking, his straw 
hat for a helmet, hired a light canoe, 
and tackle at one of the boat-houses, and 
set out on a fishing excursion. 

In a small bay on the west shore of 
the lake, whither he had been directed 
by the boat-house keeper, Drennon 
found the fishing very good toward 
night. Croppies and rock bass took his 
minnows greedily. The sun had set 
before he could bring himself to relin- 
quish the sport. 

Then with a fine string of these small 
fish, he set out on his return across the 
lake. The canoe he had hired was a 
cockle-shell affair, adapted for light 
rowing, andasingleoarsman. During 
the afternoon a strong western breeze 
had set in, and by the time he reached 
the center of the lake, his frail craft was 
tossing amid foaming white-caps. He 
was out of practice as an oarsman, and 
at length found his small boat exceed- 
ingly difficult to manage. 


The wind, slightly quartering the 
direction he took, caught him upon the 
crest of every roller, and the opposite 
oar blade bent and creaked in his efforts 
to maintain equilibrium. A number of 
times he was nearly upset upon the 
crest of a wave. 

As darkness came onthe wind in- 
creased to a strong gale. 

Then followed a careful, hand-fought 
battle with the waves. 

He shipped his oars, and falling upon 
his knees, used a single blade as a pad- 
dle. Then he got on better for a time. 
A steamer passed him, headed for the 
Park Hotel landing. He shouted at 
her, calling to be taken in tow, but the 
boat was outof ear-shot. He struggled 
on until within a quarter of a mile of 
the glimmering shore-lanterns about 
the boat and bathing houses. Thena 
sudden gust caught his craft upon the 
crest of a wave, and overturned it in a 
twinkling. 

Drennon was flung headforemost into 
the trough of the small sea and sank 
like a plummet. A moment later he came 
sputtering to the surface and looked 
eagerly for his canoe. It was out of 
sight for the instant, but came into line 
of vision upon the crest of a wave in ad- 
vance. He struck out for the boat, 
moving before the wind, and used his 
utmost strength in attempting to over- 
haul the drifting craft. He was an in- 
different swimmer, and at the end of 
five minutes found his strength gone 
and the object of his chase nearly lost 
to view in the darkness. 

He shouted for help. His suit of 
ducking dragged him down like a leaden 
weight, and his utmost efforts barely 
served to keep his head above water. 
As he came to the crest of each curling 
wave he could see the glimmer of shore 
lights, and the vague shadowy figures 
of bathers running from the bath-house 
down into the surf upon the beach. 

He called to them again and again; 
his voice weak and faint from heavy 
exertion. His breathing was labored, 
his efforts grew more and more feeble. 
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Twice he sank beneath the surface 
and came up strangling and spouting 
water. It seemed that his efforts at 
swimming availed nothing in getting 
himshoreward. He only drifted slowly, 
his body nearly perpendicular, in a 
mere struggle to keep his head above 
the surface. 

Two or three times he was on the 
point of giving up the fight. Then 
with a fierce energy he fought once 
more with the rough waves and exerted 
his feeble voice to the utmost in shouts 
for help. His strength was gone; the 
shore lights gleamed and flickered 
faintly in the distance; darkness seemed 
closing in around him when a voice, a 
emale voice, spoke close in his ear: 

‘* Here, sir, throw your arm over my 
back and catch hold of my bathing 
dress.”’ 

He obeyed, hardly conscious of what 
he did, and found himself suddenly 
floating easily, and struggling along at 
the side of a strong and buoyant swim- 
mer. 

‘‘Take it easy,’’ she said, ‘‘and we 
will reach shallow water in a few min- 
utes.”’ 

The easy confidence of the friendly 
bather gave him strength and courage. 

Onward, onward steadily they rose 
to the foaming tops of the breakers, 
and sank again, slowly, but surely, 
nearing the lights ahead. 

‘* Charlie!’ called Drennon’s helper 
presently, ‘‘O Charlie, come out and 
help me in!”’ 

‘*Coming!” shouted a sturdy voice in 
reply, and three minutes later with a 
strong hand supporting him on either 
side, the exhausted man stood, breath- 
ing heavily, in shallow water with 
sound terra firma just in front of him. 

Then he turned to the woman who 
had so fortunately come to his assist- 
ance. By the flickering light, fromthe 


shore, Drennon saw the very face of the 
young mother whose frolic with her 
babe had so attracted him and so dis- 
turbed his equanimity. And this man 
at her side was her husband, no doubt. 


He tried to thank her—both of them— 
for their timely help. 

**O, it was nothing,” she said, ‘‘I was 
swimming out a ways from shore and 
saw your boat drift past up-side down. 
Then I heard you calling and knew 
you needed help. But some one would 
have heard you and helped you ashore 
soon if we hadn’t. Can you stand alone 
now?” 

He found on trial that he could, and 
then the two left him and plunged 
into the surf again as though nothing 
had happened. There were other 
bathers all about, but none of them 
seemed to know thata life had just been 
saved by one of their number. 

Drennon, after getting his breath 
and strength somewhat restored, made 
his way ashore, and went to his room, 
in a maze of mingled wonder and thank- 
fulness. 

II. 

An hour later, after a late supper 
brought to his room, Drennon descended 
to the lower balcony in time to hear 
strains of music from the parlor. A 
voice he recognized—that of his pre- 
server, the young woman of the baby— 
sang in deep and beautiful contralto 
the strains of the Bedouin Love 
Song. Through the open windows he 
saw quite a gathering in the large, airy 
room which had been provided for the 
comfort and entertainment of guests. 
As he went in at the first hall entrance, 
and stood back to the wall beside the 
open door, he found himself squarely 
facing the singer. 

And ‘‘Charlie,’”’ the young man who 
had helped her to pull him ashore, was 
seated at the piano playing an accom- 
paniment. Drennon recognized this 
individual by the mustache, which was 
of extraordinary length, and fell in a 
drooping fashion below his chin. 

The singer, looking straight at him 
as it seemed, while her audience sat in 
rapt attention, betrayed not the slight- 
est recognition of his presence. 

Drennon listened, gazing at her like 
one in a dream. 
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She was dressed the same as when 
she sang to her baby; and she rendered 
the song in her strong, rich contralto, 
with the same obliviousness of sur- 
roundings. 

There was a vociferous encore at the 
close, but the singer excused herself, 
saying that Miss So and So would favor 
the audience with areading. Shethen 
took her seat, out of range of Drennon’s 
vision. 

A few minutes later, the lawyer be- 
came aware that Mrs. Frowalter stood 
beside him. The recitation proved com- 
mon-place and uninteresting enough. 
‘*Come,’’ said Drennon to the lady at 
his side, ‘‘let’s go out upon the ve- 
randa; I want to talk with you.” 

They went out together. 

‘‘Now,”’ said he, when they had taken 
seats, ‘‘tell me who is the young woman 
who sang?”’ 

Mrs. Frowalter laughed. ‘‘You’re just 
like all the rest, Mr. Drennon,” she 
said, ‘that’s what every young man 
who comes here wants to know, from 
the minute he gets a glimpse of her. 
She’s Mrs. Brown of Brownsville, a 
next door neighbor of mine, and the 
wealthiest and most popular young 
woman in our town and county, and— 
a widow.’’ And she laughed again in 
her hearty, pleasant fashion. 

Drennon’s pulse throbbed in sudden 
exhilaration. 

‘*Tell me all about her,’’ he said 
eagerly. 

‘She saved my life less than two 
hours ago ” 

‘Saved your life! ’’ in amazement. 

Drennon briefly narrated the story 
dents of his accident. 

‘‘Well!’’ exclaimed the lady, ‘‘you 
are remarkably cool people, all of you! 
I do not believe anybody knows a word 
of what has happened. Now if it had 
been anyone else here, there’d have 
been a furore of excitement and con- 
gratulations. But its like her and its 
like Charlie Gale, not to mention it at 
all. You did have a narrow escape 
surely, and she certainly saved you. 


Yet there is nothing wonderful in Mrs, 
Brown’s swimming out after you—ex- 
cept her swimming, which is wonderful 
and has been since she was a child. 
Four or five years ago, while up here 
with some Brownsville friends she 
swam out rods and rods into deep water, 
to bring outa poor little yelping, strug- 
gling pug, which some cruel boys had 
thrown from a passing sail boat.” 

Drennon laughed gleefully. 

‘*Well,’”’ said he “if she’ll swim out 
after drowning pugs, there is no rea- 
son in the world why she shouldn’t 
have risked a little in saving a promis- 
ing limb of the law.”’ 

‘*There now,” cried the lady in vex- 
ation ‘‘ that was careless of me, telling 
that story on top of your terrible adven- 
ture. I’m sure I—.” 

‘‘Never mind”’ laughed Drennon, ‘‘tell 
me all about Mrs. Brown, who she is 
and what. I am thoroughly aware that 
she’s an expert swimmer, and I owe her 
much.” 

‘*Which you cannot repay,” put in 
his friend. 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered quite solemnly, 
‘*yves, I wish there was some way in 
which I could convey to her the full 
depth of my sense of gratitude. Now 
tell me about her.”’ 

**Tt’s a short story,” said Mrs. Fro- 
walter. ‘‘She was born in Brownsville 
when the place was a mere frontier 
village. Her father was one of the first 
merchants to open a store in the place. 
When she was about six years old, his 
health failed, and a few years after- 
ward he died leaving the family in 
straightened circumstances. Her moth- 
er worked as a clerk in a dress goods 
store, and supported her family of three 
girls and sent them to the public school. 
Well, the town grew and the family 
grew with it. The mother struggled 
along, keeping her children at high 
school, until the older ones began 
teaching, and Gracie, the youngest, had 
graduated. Grace is and was the most 
beautiful girl—for she is a girl yet—in 
our town, and she was no sooner out of 
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‘high school than the founder of Browns- 

ville,—old Mr. Brown, himself, —old 
enough to be her great-grandfather, 
proposed marriage to her. His wife 
had been dead thirty years and he had 
no children, nor other relative near of 
kin to whom he cared to leave his prop- 
erty. It was a very business-like ar- 
rangement. He agreed, if she would 
marry him, to deed a good residence 
property to, and settle an income of 
five hundred a year upon her mother, 
and to leave to herself all his property. 
For her hard-worked mother’s sake, 
the young girl—just turned sixteen— 
sacrificed herself and married Calvin 
Brown. Three months later he died 
and left her all his property and the 
baby,” and Mrs. Frowalter laughed in 
her characteristic fashion. ‘That was 
two years ago,’’ she continued. ‘‘ He 
was really a very nice and handsome 
old man, and everybody mourned his 
loss, and his wife wore black for six 
months. She now owns the best brick 
block and the finest residence in 
Brownsville, and more improved and 
well rented lands than anyone else in 
the county. She’s a widow, and rich, 
and not engaged.”’ 

“Thank you,’ said Drennon dryly. 
‘*T’m sorry I owe her my life.” 

“There now,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Fro- 
walter, ‘‘you’re going atonce to getupa 
finical quarrel with the mercenary side 
of her character! And you a New 
Yorker, too! Itell you she did it for 
her mother. It was a sort of vicarious 
atonement for the long, faithful and 
self-sacrificing labor of a devoted 
parent. Grace Rawlins is exactly the 
same sweet girl she was before her 
name was changed to Brown.’’ 

Drennon went to his room uncon- 
vinced. He believed now that he 
should be able to shut out the radiant 
vision, which, for a few short hours, 
had held possession of his mind. 


ITI. 


His stout resolution availed him 
nothing. 


In the seclusion of his room, Mrs. 
Brown of Brownsville, of whose exist- 
ence he had not known twelve hours be- 
fore, kept possession of his imagination. 

The yachting excursion of the follow- 
ing day was a failure, so far as he was 
concerned, because Mrs. Brown was 
not one of the party. That evening 
Mrs. Frowalter rallied him upon his 
dullness. . She accused him frankly of 
being in love. 

They were upon the veranda again, 
sitting in the cool night air. In spite 
of her friendly company and badinage, 
he felt lonely and depressed. He had 
met Mrs. Brown two hours before upon 
the lawn. A middle-aged woman was 
with the lady trundling her baby in a 
carriage. He had stopped her upon 
the gravel walk, and tried to say some- 
thing which would, in some measure, 
express his gratitude for the service 
she had rendered him. But the per- 
verse young woman had made light of 
the whole matter, declaring that he 
could have reached the shore without 
her help. And she had moved coolly 
on without allowing him to finish. 

‘*T want to tell you something more 
about Mrs. Brown,’’ said his companion 
presently. ‘‘She’s a hero worshiper; 
the man who gets her will have to do 
something grand and fine. Charlie 
Gale, who’s at her elbow almost con- 
stantly, can never win, and he knows 
it perfectly. He’s only a plain retail 
tradesman, with small accomplishments, 
outside his business qualifications and 
his ability to play the piano fairly well. 
Have you met her since she pulled you 
out of the lake last night?’’ 

'Yes,’’ said Drennon moodily, ‘‘and 
she isn’t half as interested in the result 
of her heroic service, as she would have 
been in the rescue of another poodle 
dog.” 

Again Mrs. Frowalter indulged in one 
of her jolly, hearty laughs. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Drennon, ‘‘if she’s hunt- 
ing for a hero, I may just as well keep 
out of the way. I’m not thestuff they’re 
made of.’’ 
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Later that evening, he had a formal 
introduction to Mrs. Brown. After 
that he saw her frequently, in the 
parlor, on the veranda, on boating 
excursions, at dancing parties and 
musicales; and at each brief encounter 
the little god of the bow and quiver 
penetrated his armor with a deeper 
shaft. 

For Mr. Arthur Drennon, however, 
the beautiful young widow was illusive 
as a firefly. He had not ten minutes 
of conversation with her in as many 
days, and never a moment of her exclu- 
sive society. 

Mr. Charles Gale, of Brownsville, was 
very much in evidence during these 
days, and very frequently at her side. 
Other young people from her town— 
the place was only twelve miles dis- 
tant—were with her often. She was, 
in fact, a continuous center of attrac- 
tion for the numerous visitors from 
Brownsville. Drennon saw that she 
was immensely popular in her home 
town. Atthe end of two weeks he gave 
over any further attempts to cultivate 
her acquaintance. 

One Friday evening he announced to 
Mrs. Frowalter his intention to leave 
for the World’s Fair on the following 
Monday. The lady said that she and 
her husband would soon follow, and she 
hoped they might often meet him there. 





Iv. 


Late on Saturday afternoon, follow- 
ing his decision to leave on Monday, 
Drennon sat in his room busy with cor- 
respondence. He was preparing to 
shut the scenes of Lake Chumniuhnda- 
zipi out of mind and memory, as far as 
might be possible. He had not seen 
Mrs. Brown that day, and he did not 
want tosee heragain. He had planned 
to spend Sunday at the cottage of some 
friends from his own town, who had 
lately established themselves for the 
season at the northern extremity of the 
lake. It was nearly time for supper, 
and a train had just arrived from the 


south, when there came a tap at his 
door. 

In response to his summons, a young 
man stepped in. Lifting his hat, po- 
litely, the young fellow inquired if he 
had the pleasure of speaking to ‘‘ Mr. 
Arthur Drennon of Prairie des Sioux.”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said Drennon, ‘‘What can I 
do for you? Take a seat.”’ 

The new comer,—a well dressed and 
business-like young gentleman,—took 
the proffered chair and plunged into 
business at once. 

“I’m from Brownsville,” he said; 
‘*we’ve concluded down there, rather 
late in the season, to celebrate the Na- 
tional birthday, and I have come as 
chairman of a committee to ask you to 
make the address of the day. We've 
raised one thousand dollars to celebrate 
with, and have set seventy-five of it 
aside to secure a good speaker. Some 
of our citizens learned you were up 
here, and we thought you’d have time 
on your hands, if you needed it, to pre- 
pare.”’ 

Drennon was thoroughly surprised. 
He had not made a public speech, out- 
side the court room, in years. He gave 
himself afew minutes for thought, in 
which his mind was busy, also, in won- 
der as to whom he might be indebted 
for this honor. Then he accepted the 
invitation and the terms. A seventy- 
five dollar fee was not to be picked up 
every day. That night he took the 
train for Prairie des Sioux. 

He spent the nine days which inter- 
vened mostly in his own private room. 

When the young lawyer got off an 
early morning train at Brownsville, on 
the morning of the ‘* Glorious Fourth, ”’ 
he felt tolerably sure of himself. He 
had put his whole soul into the effort 
he was to make: had evety word of his 
address committed to memory, and 
knew ‘perfectly that he had never gone 
before an audience with anything half 
so good. 

A committee of substantial citizens 
welcomed him at the train. Among 
them was Judge Frowalter. 
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The parade, which formed upon the 
streets at ten o’clock, was the greatest 
display of the kind ever seen at Browns- 
ville. There were three brass bands, 
two from adjoining towns, Grand Army 
men, Sons of Veterans, and even civic 
societies turned out and marched in 
gala dress. And there were carriages 
and teams inendless procession. When 
the big crowd was finally assembled, 
upon a vast array of benches under a 
newly erected ‘‘ bowery”’’ noorator could 
have wished a more inspiring audience. 

Drennon, himself, was astonished at 
his warm reception, and the numbers 
of the patient multitude gathered to 
hear him—a modest young lawyer 
with no great reputation as a speaker. 

The bands were playing Hail Colum- 
bia as he mounted the speaker’s stand 
under escort of the president of the day 
and members of the reception com- 
mittee. Then followed ‘‘ My Country 
’tis of Thee,’ led by a large choir at 
the right of the speaker’s stand; then 
a fervent prayer by the chaplain; then 
the choir sang another patriotic song. 

As the president, none other than 
Judge Frowalter, arose to introduce 
him, a white-robed figure passed from 
the singer’s benches, down one of.the 
center aisles and took a seat which had 
evidently been reserved for her. 

It was Mrs. Brown of Brownsville. 

As he arose to begin his address, after 
a very flattering introduction, that 
lady’s dark eyes were bent upon him. 

Amid the sea of upturned and ex- 
pectant faces, Arthur Drennon, for the 
moment, saw only one beautiful face 
with a quietly observant, half-doubtful 
expression, watching him from under 
drooping eyelids. A fierce determina- 
tion seized upon him. It flashed upon 
him with the thrilling effect of an 
electric shock, that a golden opportunity 
was within his grasp. He would make 
one supreme effort to mount to the level 
of Grace Brown’s ideal hero. 

He was possessed of a strong, clear 
voice, and considerabie dramatic force. 
He stepped out near to the edge of the 


rostrum, and raised his hand in an 
impressive gesture. Something of 
dramatic effect, in the movement, 
thrilled his audience to a hushed state 
of expectancy. Every eye was bent 
upon him. Even the small boy upon 
the outskirts, with the inevitable fire- 
cracker in hand, was silent. 

A wave of dramatic feeling set his 
nerves atingle. His firstsentences had 
been prepared to startle and catch the 
attention. He delivered them with an 
earnestness and intensity of feeling 
that wrought a wondrous lighting up of 
faces. The sympathy and vivid interest 
of his large audience was won at the 
very outset. After twoor three min- 
utes of impassioned speaking, in which 
he seemed to gather and hold the 
crowd, in a measured and magnetic 
glance, his eyes fell once again upon 
Mrs. Brown of Brownsville. 

That young woman, seated at the 
extreme end of the bench in her aisle, 
was actually leaning toward him, her 
hands clasped tightly upon her knees, 
her lips slightly parted, her eyes glow- 
ing and her cheeks actually burning 
with a rich and rare enthusiasm. She 
seemed to him to be the center of a 
magnetic current, which radiated 
from the audience and seized upon him. 
He felt a delicious exhilaration. From 
that moment the progress of his ora- 
tion was a steady march to victory. 
There was no applause during his 
speech. Under the far-reaching bowery 
a dead silence reigned. 

Careless rowdies upon the outskirts, 
and about the lemonade stands, lit fire- 
crackers, ate peanuts, cracked jokes, or 
wandered about in aimless curiosity. 
But their notes came to Drennon as 
the faint, undisturbing hum of insects. 
His oration, aside from the dramatic 
force and feeling which possessed him, 
was built upon new lines, It had been 
conceived and written under strong 
mentai excitement and in the spirit of 
a splendid prophecy. 

Toward the close he lauosched into a 
vivid and imaginative vision of the 
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future. He took his audience into 
Cloudland and let the world spin under 
them. From the seeds of the new civil- 
ization, sorecently planted in America, 
he let them see the growth of a thou- 
sand years. And when he had finished, 
in a burst of eloquence which aston- 
ished himself as he uttered the glowing 
sentences, the large audience arose to 
its feet. The men tossed their hats and 
the women waved their hankerchiefs 
and fans ina burst of cheering. This 
subsided into hearty laughter, as an old 
and apparently well known farmer 
sprang upon one of the front benches. 
This individual waved his old straw hat 
and gave three cheers, which the crowd 
followed. Then he shouted, in a loud, 
nasaltwang: ‘‘That’s the best speakin’, 
by gaul, we ever hed in Brownsville.” 
Hurrying through crowds who gather- 
ed about the speaker to offer. personal 
thanks and congratulations, was Mrs 
Brown. She gave him her hand shyly, 
and there was moisture in her eyes. 
‘*T’m so glad,”’ she said, speaking very 
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low, ‘‘so glad that I happened to be at 
hand the othernight. You were worth 
saving.’’ Mr. Drennon and Mrs. Brown 
were immediately asked to dinner at 
the Frowalters. 

V. 

Ten days later, late in the evening, a 
happy young lawyer sat in his room at 
the Park Hotel. Mrs. Brown of Browns- 
ville had, an hour before, consented to 
become his wife and had given him her 
cheek to kiss. As he reclined upon his 
couch, smoking, in a deliriously blissful 
state of mind, there floated into him 
from a window at an opposite angle of 
the building, in soft, lullaby strains, the 
words of the little ditty: 


“ Ri-te-ti-tum toodle-oo, 
Rally dally, ay loo, 
Mamma’s ’eetle baby.” 


God bless the baby! It was the sweet- 
est thing on earth, except its mother. 
He took them both to the World’s Fair 
in September. And he had won them 
both by concentrating a year of energy 
into a single speech 
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HE moonlight lays a mystic silver wand 


Across the water’s gently moving breast. 


The music in the distance sweetly blends 


With the soft sobbing of the sea’s unrest. 


The lights along the shore are many-hued, 


A very fairyland it seems to be. 


In the pavilion, dancers to and fro 


Glide to the merry strains of revelry. 


And all about is merry light and life, 


Save at the end, where ocean breezes free, 


To those who listen, heedless of the rest, 


Sing the eternal message of the sea. 


Cora S. Day. 














NATURE STUDY AMONG THE ABORIGINES. 


By BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


HAT the aborigines were close ob- 

servers of nature and her attendant 
phenomena is attested on every side. 
And while a review of their observa- 
tions reveals little of scientific knowl- 
edge according to modern ideas, some 
of their beliefs, wrapped in myth and 
legend as they are, form a most inter- 
esting study to those interested in the 
evolution of man’s intellectual powers, 
while the practical manner in which 
they have adapted certain objects to 
their own necessities is remarkable in 
the extreme. 

If the Indian can justly claim to be a 
specialist in any science, that science is 
mineralogy. It isa noteworthy fact that 
whether the material chosen for their 
arrowheads was of quartz, chalcedony, 
agate, jasper, flint, slate, or obsidian, it 
was always the best material obtainable 
in the locality where it was manufac- 
tured. 

‘*In working these materials,’ writes 
O. T. Mason in an article on North 
American Bows, Arrows and Quivers, 
published in a recent Smithsonian Re- 
port, ‘‘the savage inventor soon found 
that the physical properties and avail- 
ablity of the material changed by nat- 
ural surroundings. He knew by experi- 
mentation that a stone lying in a brook 
yielded him better results than one ex- 
posed to the sun and the weather on the 
open fields, and that a boulder buried 
in the damp earth, where it had lain for 
many centuries, gave him better results 
with less work than the brook pebble, so 
that’ he not only became a critical ex- 
pert in the qualities of materials, but 
also was led to become a quarryman in 
order to exploit the proper materials.”’ 
That he was familiar with the princi- 
ples of fracture and cleavage is evinced 
by the skill with which he fashioned 
finished implements from the crude 
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stone, the methods employed varying 
with the material. This was by no 
means a product of innate knowledge, 
but the result of careful study (for gen- 
erations, possibly,) of the characteris- 
tics of the rocks and stones. 

Feathering the arrows necessitated a 
considerable amount of knowledge of 
the various species of birds, yet with 
this so much mythology is mingled that 
it almost loses its scientific trend. 

In the myths regarding the origin of 
the earth may be seen the feeble efforts 
to grasp the mysteries of the Unknown, 
the results of which, as evolved by 
superior minds, are now systematized 
under the name of geology. True, 
there is generally little resemblance 
between the ancient and modern ex- 
planations, yet the fact that the savage 
strove to explain the mysteries of na- 
ture is proof that he observed and was 
interested in them. Human nature was 
the same then as it isto-day. It is rea- 
son that has transformed folk lore into 
science. 

The Indians of the Ungava district 
trace the origin of the human race to a 
wolverine and a muskrat. The Sia of 
New Mexico believe that the first ani- 
mate object in the lower world was a 
spider, and that all other animals, in- 
cluding man, also the sun, moon, stars, 
the elements, etc., are products of its 
creation. According to this legend, it 
seems certainly an appropriate symbol 
of industry. 

The Hidatsa see in the constellation 
popularly known as the Great Bear the 
burrow, head, feet and tail of the 
ermine; while the Milky Way is to 
them the ‘‘ashy way.’’ They call the 
rainbow ‘‘the cap of the water,’’ and 
say that an Indian once caught a red 
bird that had mocked him, and after 
tying its feet together, released it. The 
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bird soon pursued a hare, which took 
refuge ina buffalo skull lying on the 
prairie: the line attached to the bird’s 
claws thus formed a semi-circle, and 
they think the rainbow is still caused 
by this episode. 

Many tribes think that thunder is 
due to the flapping of the wings of some 
large bird: the heavy, dull sounds 
caused by the parent bird: the short, 
sharp ones by the young birds: the 
glance of its eye produces lightning; 


or, as some picture-writing shows, the 
fiery flame issues from its mouth. The 
Eskimo regards the aurora as a torch 
held by the hands of spirits seeking the 
souls of those who have just died, to 
lead them over the abyss; and though 
scientists have been searching for 
years a plausible explanation of this 
phenomenon, it is questionable whether 
they have yet succeeded in satisfying 
themselves as well as this simple- 
minded native has satisfied himself. 








FRIENDS IN THE DESERT. 


-* ARAB, who across the lonely desert fared, 
Sought rest in an oasis on his dreary way, 


And there found one who gladly with him shared — 


Who gave an Arab’s welcome and drove care away. 


They parted: and each camel’s stride left far behind 


The green oasis and the stranger-friend new found: 


Yet in his tent, surrounded by his tribal kind, 


The first bethought him of that one day’s quiet round. 


He told his kindred of the stranger he had met; 


But still the tale of friendship found no lodgment there. 


Quoth one: ‘‘ You knew this stranger but a day, and yet 


Would give him place, nor let old friends his kingdom share.’’ 


‘**Tis true, Ben Ali,” said the first. His voice was low 


And sweet and tender as he turned to him that spoke. 
“Twas but a day; but in that day I feel —I know — 
That soul met soul and souls on higher planes awoke. 


‘‘Each met a stranger and in him a friend discerned; 


Each drank the holy waters of the well of Truth; 


Each fed the mystic flame that in each bosom burned, 


. 


And perfect friendship had the strength of perfect youth.”’ 


Ben Ali laughed; the others lightly jeered and sneered. 


‘Shall one poor day,”’ they cried in scorn, “‘ such friendship lend?”’ 


And he that held it neither sneers nor laughter feared, 


But asked the Prophet’s blessing on his stranger-friend. 


Franklyn W. Lee. 








A MAN WITH A COUNTRY. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF REAR ADMIRAL GREGORY, OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


By J. A. SMITH. 


ERHAPS no better lesson in patriot- 

ism has ever been taught than that 
contained in Edward Everett Hale’s 
story of ‘‘ The Man Without a Country.” 
It was, as the reader will remember, a 
fictitious narrative of a hot-headed 
young army officer named Philip Nolan, 
who, thinking that his services were 
not properly appreciated by the govern- 
ment, allied his fortunes to the treason- 
able schemes of Aaron Burr. In a burst 
of indignation he exclaimed, during the 
court-martial which followed the burst- 
ing of the bubble, ‘‘ Damn the United 
States! I wish I never could hear the 
nameagain!’’ Nolan’s punishment came 
from his own imprecation, and, until 
death, he was kept at sea where men- 
tion of the United States was prohibited 
in his hearing. To relieve this sad 
picture let us present another lesson in 
patriotism where honest valor brought 
its just reward. 

Outside the official records, a brief 
sketch in the encyclopedia, and some 
formal obituary notices at the time of 
his death, the life history of a remark- 
able man yet remains unwritten. Few 
men, however, were better known in 
his time and in the service to which he 
was devoted than Rear Admiral Francis 
Hoyt Gregory, U. S.N., who died at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., October 4, 1866. 

It seems strange that with the ex- 
ception of a column sketch inthe Army 
and Navy Journal at the time of his 
death, there should not yet have found 
publication some of the details of a life 
replete with daring and romantic ad- 
ventures during a period of fifty-seven 
years of gallant, faithful and intelligent 
service in the navy of the United States. 

However, it remains for THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY, through sources that add to 


the interest of the narrative note, to 
present a sketch of one of America’s 
typical sailors, who, commencing at the 
lowest round in the merchant service, 
by his own merit reached the highest 
naval rank in his country’s gift. 

Rear Admiral Gregory was born in 
Norwalk, Conn., October 9, 1789. His 
father was captain of a merchant vessel, 
and it may be that he thus inherited 
that love for the sea which seemed to 
almost wholly influence his entire life. 
He entered the merchant service at the 
age of fifteen and remained about two 
years. During that time England, pre- 
paring for war with France, made a 
practice of overhauling American ves- 
sels on the high seas on the pretext of 
securing and impressing into its service 
alleged British subjects. It isa matter 
of history that impressment was not 
confined to subjects of the crown, but 
that often almost the entire crews of 
American merchantmen were taken, 
leaving barely enough to sail the craft 
into the nearest port. The vessel on 
which young Gregory had shipped was 
the victim of a British press-gang, and 
the sight of his comrades hustled over 
the sides to serve under the hated flag 
of St. George so fired him with indigna- 
tion that, though escaping himself, he 
vowed never to go to sea again except 
behind guns. 

At the age of twenty, young Gregory 
succeeded in getting a midshipman’s 
warrant, which was signed by President. 
Jefferson, January 16, 1809, and he was 
ordered on board the schooner Revenge, 
commanded by Lieut. Oliver Hazzard 
Perry. In March of that year he was 
transferred to the ketch Vesuvius, which 
was ordered to cruise in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
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At that time, and for several years 
afterward, the American merchant 
marine was harassed by pirates. Rem- 
nants of the buccaneers who in earlier 
days infested the West Indies and the 
Gulf islands still maintained something 
of organized form. While the slave 
trade had been abolished and severe 
penalties imposed upon the traffic, 
there were many slaves smuggled into 
southern ports in vessels sailing under 
foreign colors. 

While the Vesuvius was cruising in 
the Gulf, Midshipman Gregory was 
placed in command of a barge, and with 
it captured an English brig of four guns 
and a cargo of 120 slaves that were be- 
ing smuggled to New Orleans. The 
brig was taken to New Orleans and 
condemned as a slaver. Soon after 
yellow fever broke out. There was 
great fatality on board the Vesuvius and 
every officer was sick or detached ex- 
cept young Gregory, who bravely re- 
mained at his post. 

In 1811 he was promoted to acting 
master and given command of gun ves- 
sel No. 162, attached to the Balize divi- 
sion. His daring spirit led him to 
engage in active enterprises, the first 
of which was to capture and send in a 
schooner of 100 tons and 35 men which 
was being fitted out for piratical pur- 
poses. Shortly afterward he made a 
night attack upon a privateer much his 
superior in strength, which he disabled 
and drove off the coast. 

Later in the season, while most of his 
crew were absent on a boat expedition, 
leaving only seventeen men on board, 
he sighted two piratical schooners of 
five and seven guns each, which, with a 
Spanish ship of fourteen guns, which 
they had captured, were lying in a small 
harbor off an island west of Barataria, 
Florida. 

This was their rendezvous, and the 
harbor was protected by a shore bat- 
tery. Without a pilot or knowledge of 
the channel, Master Gregory worked 
his vessel within gunshot of the pirates, 
when he grounded. Getting afloat with 


considerable difficulty, he took a posi- 
tion at the mouth of the channel to pre- 
vent escape from the harbor. In the 
night the pirates attempted to put to 
sea but were driven back. Inthe morn- 
ing the gun vessel entered the channel 
by taking soundings, silenced the bat- 
tery and disabled the schooners, which 
were set on fire by the pirates, who took 
to their boats and went up a creek to 
the interior of the island. The Spanish 
ship was La Divina Pastora, under let- 
ters of marque from Saragossa to Vera 
Cruz with a valuable cargo. She was 
taken to New Orleans, where half the 
value of the vessel and cargo was 
awarded as salvage. 

At the commencement of the war of 
1812, Master Gregory, who had been or- 
dered to the northern stations earlier 
in the season, was sent to Lake Ontario 
under Commodore Chauncey. The most 
exciting events of that war, excepting a 
few important land battles and the Brit- 
ish occupation of Washington, occurred 
on the lakes of the northern border, and 
young Gregory found constant employ- 
ment. He was appointed acting lieuten- 
ant and flag lieutenant in March, 1813. 
At the capture of Little York in April of 
that year he was in command of a ship’s 
launch and sixty-four men. Landing in 
advance of the main attacking party he 
encountered a large force of British in- 
fantry and Indians and was forced to fall 
back with considerable loss. During the 
year he took an active part in the cap- 
ture of Fort George and the defense of 
Oswego during the year 1813. 

While taking part in all the move- 
ments of Commodore Chauncey’s fleet, 
he was constantly detailed to command 
expeditions of the most hazardous 
character,—sometimes tq intercept and 
cut out similar expeditions of the en- 
emy, again to ascertain the position and 
movements of their fleet, and frequently 
to visit their camps on shore in disguise 
and gather all the information possible. 

With bravery of the most peerless 
and dashing type, Lieutenant Gregory 
combined in a high degree both cool- 
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ness and caution, and his services were 
held in the highest appreciation by his 
superior officers. On one of his expe- 
ditions, with two boats and small arms 
he boarded and captured in daylight an 
English gunboat in the river St. Law- 
rence, carrying an 18-pound gun anda 
full crew. Another of his exploits was 
the capture and destruction of an 
English brig which was building at 
Presque Isle. 

But as the pitcher which frequently 
visits the well is like to be broken, so 
Lieutenant Gregory made one expedi- 
tion toomany. In August, 1813, while 
making an exploration among some is- 
lands with a boat’s crew he encountered 
several English boats, and while trying 
to elude them was captured by two 
barges after a desperate struggle dur- 
ing which an Engiish midshipman was 
killed and many of the barges’ crews 
were killed and wounded. He was 
taken to Kingston, and so strong was 
the feeling against him on account of 
the mischief he had done that he was 
refused parole, kept closely guarded 
and senta prisoner to England, where he 
was confined until peace was declared. 

After being released as a prisoner of 
war, Lieutenant Gregory joined the 
Mediterranean squadron without re- 
turning home. The Barbary states 
were then the outlaws of civilization; 
on shore, robbers and freebooters; on 
sea, pirates. Decatur and Barron had 
been engaged for some time in the pro- 
tection of American commerce in the 
Mediterranean, and in compelling re- 
dress from the several governments. 
Lieutenant Gregory was attached to 
the command of Commodore Shaw, and 
cruised under him off the Algerian 
coast. Captains in the navy were then 
permitted to take their families with 
them when on a cruise, and on this oc- 
casion Commodore Shaw was accom- 
panied by his wife and two daughters. 
Between the dashing young lieutenant 
and the elder of the two girls (for they 
had not yet arrived at the age to be 
styled young ladies) a mutual friend- 





ship was soon formed which ripened 
into a warmer attachment, that ended 
in their marriage in Philadelphia, in 
1818. 

Pirates still continued troublesome in 
the West Indies and on the Spanish 
Main, and in 1821 Lieutenant Gregory 
was given command of the schooner 
Grampus and assigned to the duty of 
breaking up piracy in those waters. 
During that and the following year he 
destroyed several piratical vessels and 
dispersed a number of buccaneering as- 
sociations on the coasts of Cuba and 
Mexico. Among the captures while on 
this service was the notorious pirate 
brig Pauchita, in August, 1822. This 
formidable craft had for some time 
been a terror to American merchant 
vessels. It was much stronger manned 
and carried a heavier armament than 
the Grampus, and its broadsides came 
very near sinking the latter, which lost 
quite heavily in killed and wounded. 
During the same month he fell in with 
and, after a severe engagement,captured 
the brigantine Palmyra, under Spanish 
colors, carrying nine guns and eighty- 
eight men. After the capture some of 
the Palmyra’s ofticers confessed to hav- 
ing plundered several American ves- 
sels, among others the schooner Coquette. 

A memorable and pleasing event in 
those days of peace was the visit of 
Marquis de Lafayette to this country. 
Broken in health and fortune by the 
terrible experiences of the French Rev- 
olution and the troublous times that 
followed, Lafayette wished to see his 
beloved America once more before he 
died. All the honors of the Republic, 
whose gratitude he had earned were 
showered upon him, Congress voted 
him a present of $200,000 and a town- 
ship of land, and the frigate Brandy- 
wine bore him back to France in 1825. 
Lieutenant Gregory was specially se- 
lected to fit out the frigate and was in 
actual command during the voyage, 
owing to the inability of Captain Morris 
to assume the duty. 

During the years following 1821 the 
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sympathy of the civilized world was 
aroused in behalf of the republic of 
Greece in its gallantand finally success- 
ful struggle for freedom from Turkish 
rule. Naturally the sentiment was 
strong in the United States. In 1826 
Lieutenant Gregory had charge of fit- 
ting out a 64-gun ship at New York for 
the Greek government and was plac-d 
in command for the voyage. It isprob- 
able that he performed this task while 
on leave of absence, as he wore citizen’s 
clothes and did not carry any papers 
that would identify him. 

For sixteen or seventeen years after 
1827 his life was comparatively unevent- 
ful, being the usual routine of a naval 
officer in time of peace. In 1828 he was 
appointed commander and he was at- 
tached to the New York Navy Yard 
until 1831, when he was placed in com- 
mand of the Falmouth and cruised in 
the Pacific three years, being in com- 
mand of the station one year. In 1838 
he was promoted to a captaincy and 
given command of the 74-gun ship North 
Carolina , and in 1843 he cruised on the 
Brazilian station in command of the 
frigate Raritan. 

In 1844 Captain Gregory was ordered 
to assist in the blockade of the Mexi- 
can coast, and after war was declared 
he took part in all the important naval 
movements, including the siege and 
capture of Vera Cruz, until January, 
1847, when he returned to the United 
States in command of the Cumberland, 
which had been partially disabled. 

His last active duty at sea was on the 
sloop of war Portsmouth, in command of 
the African squadron. Returning after 
a three years’ cruise he was placed in 
command of the Boston Navy Yard, 
from which he was relieved in 1856 and 
assigned to temporary duty on shore. 
While in command at Boston he super- 
intended the construction and fitting 
out of the Merrimac, which in 1861 fell 
into the hands of the Confederates at 
Norfolk, Va., and by them was made 
ironclad. He had been assigned to its 
command when ready for sea and had 


his sailing orders, but illness compelled 
him to give up the duty. 

When the War of the Rebellion broke 
out Captain Gregory went to Washing- 
ton and asked to be assigned to active 
service. He hoped to secure a com- 
mand in the blockading fleet, for which 
service his intimate knowledge of the 
southern coast eminently fitted him: 
but being then in his seventy-first year, 
the Navy Department decided to avail 
itself of his services on shore, and he 
was appointed to superintend the con- 
struction and outfitting of all govern- 
ment vessels built outside the United 
States navy yards. While his prefer- 
ence was for service at sea, he cheer- 
fully entered upon the responsible duty 
assigned him, to the discharge of which 
he brought many years of practical and 
intelligent experience. The building 
of war vessels by contract was carried 
on at a number of private ship-building 
yards along the northern Atlantic 
coast from Maine to New York, under 
government supervision. Prominent 
among the class of vessels whose con- 
struction he superintended were the 
Monitors, and he was the intimate 
friend of their inventor, Capt. John 
Ericsson. One can easily comprehend 
with what keen interest the gallant old 
officer watched the launching and be- 
havior at sea of that first Monitor — 
The Monitor of history —as it was hur- 
ried, not yet fully completed, to engage 
with those ponderous Confederate iron- 
clads in Hampton Roads which were 
playing such havoc with the Union 
navy. How anxiously he must have 
listened for news of that historical en- 
gagement between the Monitor and 
Merrimac, both of which had been 
built under his very eye; and how high 
his patriotic heart must have beaten 
when tidings came that ‘the little 
Yankee raft with a cheese box on it” 
had driven off the Confederate levi- 
athan! 

On the 16th of July, 1862, immediately 
after the office of rear-admiral was cre- 
ated, Captain Gregory was commis- 
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sioned to that rank. He was placed on 
the retired list, but was continued in 
the superintendency of construction up 
to the time of his death. He was busily 
engaged at New York in closing up his 
official records when he was stricken 
with cholera of a virulenttype. He sur- 
vived but a few hours. He was buried 
at New Haven, Conn., with naval and 
military honors, the remains followed 
to their last resting place by a large 
concourse, including many of his brother 
officers, prominent government officials 
and many leading citizens of the 
country. 

In a general order of the navy depart- 
ment, issued at the time of Admiral 
Gregory’s death, his long and faithful 
service was alluded to in fitting terms 
of appreciation, and especially his work 
during the then recent days of his 
country’s great peril. The officers of 
the navy on New York station met to 
show their respect, with Admiral D. G. 
Farragut as chairman and Garret R. 
Barry as secretary. The brilliant ex- 
ploits of Lieutenant Cushing were then 
the subjects of enthusiastic admiration 
in naval circles, and as the gathering 
recalled incidents in the life of the re- 
cently deceased comrade there was 
naturally suggested comparison be- 


tween the two whose gallantand daring 
acts, though a generation apart, were 
held as the highest types of bravery in 
the American navy. 

While precluded by age from oppor- 
tunity to participate in the great naval 
battles of the civil war, which crowned 
with fresh laurels Farragut, Porter, 
Dahlgren, Foote, and others of his 
younger contemporaries, none having 
knowledge of his noble record will 
doubt that he would have given an 
equally good account of himself despite 
the weight of three score years and ten 
had opportunities been given him. The 
pen of a novelist is not required to in- 
scribe the immortal lines which shall 
designate Admiral Gregory for all time 
as ‘“‘a man with a country,” for truly 
his life record is a part of his country’s 
history. 


NotE—By the author. 

For manyjof the details used inthis sketch 
the writer is indebted to Mr. Henry E. Greg- 
ory, of Sioux City, lowa, youngest son of Rear 
Admiral Gregory. He has preserved a large 
number of his father’s papers and memo- 
randa, and in early life he met:many of the 
prominent naval officers of that time. His 
own life has been an interesting one. For a 
quarter of a century from 1860 he lived in 
Dakota territory as pioneer, poet, trader and 
Indian agent. 
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ROAD was his brow, bespeaking mind beneath; 
Sharp was his wit but seldom left its sheath; 
Quick was his arm to strike for God and Right; 
Tho’ dark his life ’twas lit by one pure light. 
Six feet of earth beneath the public sward — 
Such was his grave, and Heaven his reward. 


Douglas Mallock. 
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THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


THE DENVER BIENNIAL, 


By HARRIET C. TOWNER. 


EN years ago the General Fed- 

eration of Women’s Clubs did not 
exist. To-day it is an organization 
which is an acknowledged force among 
American institutions. The biennial 
conference held in Denver, June 22-28, 
brought together representative wom- 
en from forty-two states, with dele- 
gates from the District of Columbia, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma. Two 
years ago, at the meeting in Louisville, 
a membership of 498 clubs and twenty 
state federations was reported; at Den- 
ver the report of the corresponding 
secretary gave 59) clubs and thirty-one 
state federations. Eurly in June club 
women began to turn their faces toward 
Denver. A cordial invitation had been 
extended by the club women of Omaha, 
to those journeying westward, to stop 
for rest and pleasure on the way, and 
the day there, known as the ‘‘Omaha 
Prelude,’’ with its visit to the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition, will long be a 
pleasant memory. Many who were un- 
able to take the longer journey to Den- 
ver carried home much of value from 
the Omaha meeting, with its carefully 
prepared program upon educational 
subjects. Leaving Omaha, every train 
going west was filled to overflowing 
with expectant club women, and the 
large number arriving in Denver on 
Monday and Tuesday preceding the 
formal opening of the convention made 
it evident that the large attendance 
expected was to be doubled. 

Even this did not dismay the women 
of Denver, and never were guests made 
more royally welcome. Imagine all 
that might be done by a resourceful, 
tactful, generous hostess in entertain- 
ing loved and honored personal friends, 
and you will measure the gracious, 
cordial hospitality of the club women 
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of Denver. Executive ability, patience 
and unselfishness were characteristic 
of each of the many committees re- 
quired to look after the details of the 
convention. Not only did the clubs 
extend a royal welcome, but the civic 
authorities as well. Mrs. Henrotin, in 
her happy manner, called attention to 
the fact that for the first time in the 
history of the G. F. W. C. the national 
organization was formally welcomed by 
the authorities of city and State. The 
welcome extended by Governor Adams 
for the State, and by the Mayor of Den- 
ver, in behalf of the city, bespoke a 
cordial interest in the meeting. The 
Colorado Federation sent greeting to 
the club women in behalf of the clubs 
of the State, and Mrs. Sarah S. Platt 
voiced the welcome of the Denver 
Women’s Club, the hostess of the Fed- 
eration, a welcome which was also felt 
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Ex-President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
‘tin other ways than words.’’ Mrs. 
Platt struck a responsive chord in many 
hearts when she said their welcome 
was not extended as from the women of 
the West to the East or the North or 
the South, but because of the old home- 
steads among the orange groves of 
Florida, or in the shadows of the New 
England hills, ‘‘ours as well as yours.” 
This thought was dominant throughout 
the week. Women from Maine clasped 
hands with women from California; 
women from Minnesota looked into the 
faces of those from the far South. 
Here widely separated friends met for 
the first timein years. Two beautiful, 
white-haired women were introduced 
one morning in the corridor of the 


hotel, one from Wyoming the other 
from Pennsylvania. Almost simulta- 
neously they cried: ‘‘Why, we went to 
school together in Massachusetts,’’ and 
smiles and tears struggled for the 
mastery. Similar incidents were of 
almost hourly occurrence, and greater 
even than the inspiration and help de- 
rived from the programs of the six 
days’ session was the human sympathy 
and fine enthusiasm which resulted 
from the coming closely in touch with 
one another of women from every part 
of the United States. 

In all great movements it is wise and 
even necessary to frequently pause and 
consider the progress already made, 
that the experience gained may be util- 
ized in goingforward. For this reason 
an important part of the program of 
this biennial meeting of club women 
was a review of the work of the last 
two years; and, that inspiration and 
practical help might be given for re- 
newed effort along the several lines of 
work attempted, an effort was also 
made by the program committee to se- 
cure the best and broadest contempo- 
rary thought under the general beads: 
Education; Civic Clubs and Village Im- 
provement Associations; The Press; So- 
cial and Household Economics; Club 
Methods; The Industrial Problem as it 
Affects Women and Children; Art; The 
Spiritual Significance of Organization; 
The Library Movement in the United 


_ States. 


At Louisville a resolution was pre- 
sented recommending as a central point 
of thought and work for federated 
clubs, the study of the science of edu- 
cation and of educational conditions in 
their respective home cities, with a 
view to exerting united influence for 
the betterment of the state system of 
education. A strong educational com- 
mittee was appointed under the leader- 
ship of Miss Margaret Evans, president 
of the Minnesota Federation, and a 
woman of wide expeiience and beauti- 
ful character. This committee at once 
established committees of reference in 
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a majority of the state federations and 
embraced every opportunity to urge 
the coordination of educational forces, 
and cooperation of clubs with educa- 
tional associations in each state. The 
reports given at the educational con- 
ference at the Denver meeting, showed 
that a very strong impetus has been 
given to work in this direction. Since 
conditions vary widely in different 
states, each has worked along some- 
what different lines. Maine has done 
much to improve the rural schools and 
improve the rural school-houses. Mas- 
sachusetts has, among other things, 
established many public kindergartens, 
formed mothers’ classes, and done much 
to beautify public school-rooms. The 
educational committee of the Arkansas 
Federation has turned its attention to 
the problem of the education of the 
blacks. The Illinois Federation is 
making the advancement of public edu- 
cation from the kindergarten to the 
university its special work, and more 
than 130 clubs in the State have educa- 
tional committees. Reports from New 
York, Georgia, Michigan, Colorado, 
Minnesota and other states were also 
full of interest. 

From this conference and the even- 
ing meeting devoted to education, 
many helpful practical thoughts were 
carried home. Ethical education in 
our public schools, and practical sug- 
gestions for forming manual training 
classes were among the subjects con- 
sidered. The woman’s movement to 
establish a National University at 
Washington, was presented to the con- 
vention by Mrs. Calvin H. Brice and 
Mrs Ellen M. Richardson, president of 
the Washington Memorial Association. 

In the department of civics and vil- 
lage improvement, satisfactory reports 
were made. In civics it was a surprise 
to many to learn from a paper on The 
Possible Influence of Women on Legis- 
lation, and the discussion which fol- 
lowed, how strong an influence has al- 
ready been brought to, bear in behalf 
of several reforms. One important re- 


form directly attributable to the in- 
fluence of women and their clubs is the 
gradual abolishment of the employ- 
ment of children under twelve years of 
age in sweat shops and factories. In 
considering the work of village im- 
provement associations it was shown 
that in a great variety of ways the art 
of public improvement has been ap- 
plied. It was developed that clubs are 
finding it more practical to undertake 
work of this kind in connection with 
the literary clubs already organized 
than to organize separate associations 
for the purpose. A report of special 
interest was from the Women’s Im- 
provement Association, of Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. An excellent paper, en- 
titled A Little Housekeeping Out of 
Doors, made an earnest plea for better 
public sanitary conditions, and it was 
urged that the combined force of wom- 
anhood be brought to bear upon the 
task of obtaining better sanitary con- 
ditions in our towns and cities. The 
saving from destruction of the beauti- 
ful palisades along the Hudson River, 
and the necessity for protesting against 
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the further destruction of American 
forests, were subjects which came un- 
der this head, and should engage the 
serious thought of every thinking man 
and woman in America. 

That a clearer understanding of the 
relation of the press to the upward 
movement among women might be ob- 
tained, one session of the convention 
was devoted to the Press, interest in 
which was not by any means confined 
to newspaper workers. The obligation 
the woman’s club is under to the press 
was pointed out, and suggestions made 
for increasing its influence for good. 

No meeting of the convention yielded 
more that will be of value in the years 
to come than that devoted to Phases of 
Economic Work. The program gave 
an excellent idea of the scope and spirit 
of the work. This included the found- 
ing of lunch clubs for working girls, 
which are not in any sense charity or- 
ganizations but self-supporting, coopera- 
tive clubs; the forming of evening 
classes where women of the business 
world may have opportunity for some 
study of art, music, literature or any 
other useful or beneficial study, and in 
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fact all reaching out to assist those 
who are in need of wider opportunity, 
meeting upon a base of equality and 
common effort women of the business 
world. This is a form of cooperation 
which brings the home woman and the 
business woman together, creating, as 
Mrs. Lynden Evans, who presided, ex- 
pressed ,it, a place of meeting where 
the motto ‘‘ From each as she has power 
to give, to each as she has need”’ is writ- 
ten over every door. Mrs. Evans has 
thrown the whole force of her strong 
character and beautiful personality into 
this work and has done much to aid in 
making the Ogontz Lunch Club, of Chi- 
cago, a marked success. Reports were 
given from the Girls’ Mutual Benefit 
Club, of Chicago, which has a member- 
ship of 125; from the Ogontz Lunch Club; 
the Young Woman’s League, of Dayton, 
Ohio; the Jane Club, the Woman’s 
Century Club of the National Cash 
Register Company of Dayton; the Na- 
tional Association of Women Stenogra- 
phers, and the Business Woman’s Ex- 
change, all of them self-supporting, 
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Chairman Nominations Committee at Denver Biennial. 


self-governing organizations of business 
women. The program was of such in- 
terest that it was repeated for the ben- 
nefit of the working girls of Denver. 
Not until women began to regard all 
subjects from a broader, more imper- 
sonal standpoint did they comprehend 
that the relation of household econom- 
ics to human life is of the most vital 
and intimate nature, and one of the 
earliest subjects to engage attention 
after the first formative years in nearly 
all large clubs has been household 
economics. A most interesting pro- 
gram at Denver was the one for dis- 
cussion of this subject, in charge of Dr. 
Mary Green, of Michigan. It was shown 
that an increasingly large number of 
clubs are studying household econom- 
ics from a scientific point of view and 
are using as a basis upon which to work 
the plan formulated by the National 
Economics Association. Some of the 
papers presented during this session 
were especially noteworthy. The in- 
formal conference on club methods 
brought out the experience of widely 
separated clubs. Different points of 


view regarding membership, depart- 
ments, study classes, auxiliaries, liter- 
ary work, and the social life of the 
clubs were given. This was of great 
practical value, and the official report 
to be published will put these sugges- 
tions in permanent form. The Indus- 
trial Problem as it Affects Women and 
Children, included a discussion of the 
conditions surrounding working women 
and children and legistation relating 
thereto. Miss Graffenried, who had 
charge of this meeting, is the special 
agent of the Department of Labor at 
Washington, and has traveled over the 
greater part of America investigating 
factories and conditions of the poorer 
classes. At this meeting Mrs. Sydney 
Webb, of London, England, gave a 
glimpse of the so-called “ sweating sys- 
tem ’’ in London, making it possible for 
those present to compare the conditions 
existing in America with those of Eng. 
land. 

What has been accomplished by clubs 
in the direction of art was shown at the 
conference of art clubs conducted by 
Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of Chicago, whose 
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brief opening address was one of the best 
things on the program. Reports from 
the art committees of the various state 
federations gave evidence of an awak- 
ened interest in matters pertaining to 
art, especially along the lines of stimu- 
lating a love for good pictures among 
the children of the public schools. Mr. 
Ralph Clarkson’s lecture, ‘‘How to 
Judge a Picture’’ was replete with val- 
uable information upon this too-little 
understood subject, and the program 
throughout was prepared to show how 
beauty may enter into our daily life, 
how in the: building, decorating and 
furnishing our homes, beautiful objects 
should minister to refined enjoyment. 

In the department of library work it 
was shown that a very large number of 
clubs have been working during the 
last two years for the establishment of 
town and village libraries. The meet- 
ing for the consideration of the library 
movement in the United States, in 
charge of Mrs. H. E. Tredway, of Iowa, 
contained much that will be useful in 
furthering the work. An interesting 
feature was the complete résumé of the 


present status of the traveling library 
in the United States, which from the 
present outlook, will soon be established 
in every State. The interest mani- 
fested by federated clubs in library 
work is' so great that one of the first 
matters to be considered by the new 
board was the formation of a library 
committee and a committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Mrs. Eugene B. 
Heard, of Georgia, Mrs. C. S. Kinney, 
of Utah, and Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter, of 
Ohio. . 
The best methods for conductin 
classes for the study of literature, and 
classes for the study of travel, history 
and current events, were discussed 
from various standpoints, during the 
conference of literary clubs conducted 
by Mrs. May Alden Ward, the well 
known Boston writer. It is worthy of 
note that the study of literature is more 
carefully and thoroughly conducted in 
clubs each year, and that the broaden- 
ing of interests has not been in any 
manner a detriment to the study club. 
The music throughout the conven- 
tion was of an especially high character 
and added much to the pleasure of the 
meeting. One evening was devoted to 
the Folk Songs and People’s Music of 
America. This included a comprehen- 
sive paper prepared by Miss Villa 
Whitney White, who is a specialist 
on the subject. Examples of Indian, 
negro, and Creole melodies, and of the 
people’s music of America from 1760 to 
to 1875 were given. Miss White was 
assisted by Miss Muldoon, and by Miss 
Dillingham. Among the speakers per- 
haps none were more thoroughly en- 
joyed than Miss Agnes Repplier and 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart. Miss Rep- 
plier read an unpublished essay on The 
Modern Novel, written with that frank- 
ness and fearlessness which character- 
izes Miss Repplier’s work, and the sub- 
ject was treated with a poignancy of 
thought and quickness of wit which 
has given her foremost place among 
American essayists. Mrs. Stvart’sren- 
dition of a story in dialect relating an 
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episode in the well beloved ‘‘ Sonny’s ”’ 
history was delightful and entertaining. 
Miss Jane Addams, of Huil House, who 
never fails to make everyone, for the 
moment, as entirely in earnest as she 
is herself, spoke Sunday evening on the 
spiritual significance of organization 
fromthe labor standpoint. Miss Addams, 
who is a most impressive speaker, pre- 
sented her subject with force, dignity 
and feeling. Miss Addams also talked 
to the children Sunday afternoon on 
the foreign children in Chicago, and 
Mrs Stuart contributed a story and 
two little poems of her own for the 
pleasure of the children. 

Mrs. Alice Palmer Henderson was 
also an interesting speaker. She was 
the first woman to make a tour of the 
Klondike country, and her address, 
‘Art at the End of the Rainbow’’ was 
a careful study of primitive art among 
the natives of Alaska. ‘Art for Wom- 
en’s Clubs’’ was the subject of a lec- 
ture by Miss Anna Caulfield, of Mich- 
igan, illustrated by unusually fine 
stereopticon views, the slides - being 
colored from original paintings in the 
great European galleries. This lecture, 
which was carefully prepared and 
beautifully delivered, was an earnest 
consideration of the best method of 
awakening a greater interest in art in 
America, and of how art may be intro- 
duced into the city, club, home and 
school. The address by Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, which treated of ‘‘Art in Its 
Relation to Commerce and Manufac- 
tures,’ was also notable, and an ad- 
dress marked by high thought and 
lofty ideals was that by Mrs. Belle 
Stoughtenborough, President of the 
Nebraska Federation, who spoke Sun- 
day evening on ‘‘The Federation Idea 
—Reciprocity Spirit.”’ 

Miss Saidie American, general secre- 
tary of the Jewish Council of Women, 
spoke on the subject of Vacation 
Schools, with an earnestness which car- 
ried conviction. She told of the work 
being done in Chicago this summer, 
urging the need for similar schools in 
all large cities. 


A pleasing incident of the convention 
was the introduction of two charming 
Japanese women, Miss Uma Tsuda, and 
Mme. Watanke, daughter of: Baron 
Watanke. They were the guests of 
Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, through whose 
influence the Prime Mirister, Marquis 
Ito, the Count Okuma and Doctor Toy- 
ama, Minister of Education, made ar- 
rangements to send these women to 
America to attend the meeting of the 
General Federation and inspect the 
educational institutions of this country. 
They were made most cordially wel- 
come. Mme. Watanke spoke a few 
graceful words, and Miss Tsuda, who is 
a graduate of Bryn Mawr, delivered a 
short address in which she told of the 
object of their visit and of their appre- 
ciation of the courtesics shown them, in 
clear and beautiful English. 

The most important matter of bus- 
iness to come before the convention 
was the question of increasing dues to 
meet the necessary expenses of carry- 
ing on the organization, the present 
income being only about half large 
enough, the deficit having been made 
up through private generosity. After 
an extended discussion the by-laws 
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tion moved forward without friction 
and with a dignity and poise worthy 
the highest praise, doing with patience 
and precision the work it had to do. 
Even during the embarrassments and 
perplexities of the discussion of club 
dues, and the election of new officers, 
Mrs. Henrotin never once lost her self- 
possession, and her marvellous tact and 
innate sense of fairness and justice 
always led her to do and say exactly 
the right thing. Upon her retirement 
from the presidency it may not be in- 
appropriate to refer to the obligation 
the women of America are under to 
Mrs. Henrotin for her service in this 
movement. During her presidency of 
four short years the club movement has 
developed from an experiment to a 
great educational force. Under her un- 
selfish and devoted leadership the Gen- 
eral Federation has taken form and 
gained cohesive force until the women 
of America are united in a movement 
which is already recognized asa promi- 
were amended making the annual dues nent factor in the culture and civiliza- 
for all clubs ten cents per capita, and tionof theage. Through Mrs. Henro- 
twenty-five cents per club for state 
federations. Clubs of fifty to a hun- 
dred members will be represented at 
the biennial meetings by the president 
or her appointee, and one delegate; and 
for each additional hundred or major 
fraction thereof it will have one ad- 
ditional delegate. Clubs of less than 
fifty members will be represented by 
the presidentalone. State federations 
of twenty-five clubs or less will have 
five delegates, for each additional 
twenty-five clubs or major fraction 
thereof, one additional delegate. <A 
number of resolutions were presented 
which were submitted to the executive 
board. 

What shall be said of the women who 
have made this.great meeting possible? 
The labor and self-sacrifice involved is 
difficult to compute, and should be un- 
derstood and appreciated by every Me 
member of the Federation. ee? Ci sit ie 

Under Mrs. Henrotin’s gracious and ilk us etic oe 
discriminating leadership the conven- Member for Colorado of Biennial Credential Committee. 
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tin’s sweet influence and her exalted 
ideals the Federation has escaped the 
shoals of fads and follies and has taken 
the best and noblest of life for its aim 
and object. Whatever of blessing the 
future may bring, the club women of 
America will never forget the splendid 
service, the self-sacrificing devotion, 
the inspiring and ennobling influence 
of Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin. 

To her co-laborers is also due the 
sincere gratitude of the Federation. 
To Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, the efficient 
Vice-President, to Mrs. C. P. Barnes, 
the Recording Secretary, who in addi- 
tion to her heavy work as secretary has 
added that of the badge and stationery 
committees, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
Corresponding Secretary, who has car- 
ried on the work of her office with an ac- 
curacy, patience and promptness which 
has been an object lesson to the corre- 
sponding secretaries of every club and 
state federation; to the Treasurer, Mrs. 
Frank Trumbull, and to Miss Annie 
Laws, the Auditor. Gratitude and ap- 
preciation is also due Mrs. Edward 
Longstreth of Philadelphia, chairman 





of the Biennial program committee, 
who has given in large measure of her 
time and strength and executive ability 
to the General Federation from the first. 

It is believed by all that the service 
of the new officers and directors will be 
no less faithful, and the loyal support 
of the entire Federation will be given 
them in the work which they have 
undertaken. Mrs. W. B. Lowe of 
Atlanta, Ga., the newly-elected Presi- 
dent is a most lovable woman and brings 
to the president’s chair an enthusiastic 
interest in the work. She has done 
much to stimulate an interest in club 
work in the South and was the founder 
of the Atlanta Woman’s Club and of the 
Georgia State Federation, of which she 
is President 

The new officers are: 

Mrs. W. B. Lowe,Georgia, President; 
Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, Colorado, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Emma A. Fox, Michi- 
gan, Recording Secretary; Mrs. George 
Kendrick, Jr., Pennsylvania, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore, Missouri, Treasurer; Mrs. C. P. 
Barnes, Kentucky, Auditor. 
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The directors clected are: 

Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, District of 
Columbia; Mrs. C. S. Kinney of Utah; 
Mrs. Charles S. Morris of Wisconsin; 
Mrs. H. H. Pyle of Connecticut; Mrs. 
F. A. Eastman of California; Mrs. 
Frances Ford of Nebraska; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Tod Helmuth of New York; Mrs. 
E. L. Buchwalter of Ohio; Mrs. J. H. 
Windsor of [owa. 

The number of women in attendance 
at the convention whose influence has 
been widely extended in different lines 
of work in their respective states was 
very large — too large to admit of par- 
ticular mention. 

Colorado, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Missouri 
sent the largest delegations. Fraternal 
greetings were received from several 
other national organizations of women, 
several of which sent fraternal dele- 
gates. An invitation to hold the next 
biennial meeting in Milwaukee was 
presented from the Citizens League of 
that city, |'y Mrs. Charles E. Morris, 
President of the Wisconsin Federation, 
who supplemented it by a cordial invi- 
tation from the clubs of the State. 
The delightful luncheons and afternoon 
receptions to which visitors as wel: as 


guests were bidden, gave a pleasant 
glimpse of the social life of the ‘‘ Queen 
City of the Plains.’’ Thegarden party 
given by the Denver Women’s Press 
Club was a notable affair and brought 
together a most interesting group of 
people. The trip to Elitch Gardens 
with the reception by the North Side 
Woman’s Club was one of the pleasant 
social events of the week, and the 
“loop” trip, given through the gener- 
osity of the Denver Woman’s Club was 
too important an event to be dismissed 
with a brief notice and deserves a sep- 
arate article The dainty luncheon 
served on this excursion at Idaho 
Springs, by eighty club women to nearly 
twelve hundred guests added strength to 
the conviction that the generosity and 
ability of Colorado women is unbounded, 
and they will ever be held in loving 
remembrance by all those who attended 
the fourth ‘biennial.’ Probably no 
more inspiring or important gathering 
of women than the Denver meeting of 
the General Federation has ever been 
held in this country, and there will go 
out from it a quickening of intellectual 
and spiritual ideals, the strength and 
power of which only the future can 
measure. 








A NIGHT ILLUMINED. 


IGH in the east, the moon 
In a wide abyss of blue; 

Low in the west a dusky wing 
Which pale stars glimmer through. 


That dark cloud is my life 
Pierced by my hopes’ faint light; 
But O, thy great love, like yon moon, 
Irradiates the night! 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart. 
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CAPT. A. C. DUCAT. 


By FRANCIS W. AUSTIN. 


APT. ARTHUR C. DUCAT, of the 
Twenty-fourth Regulars, U. S. I., 
who was so desperately wounded in the 
assault upon Santiago, while leading 
his company in the charge of Friday, 
July 2d, is a native of Chicago, and in 
Chicago his boyhood was spent. 
Born at a time to catch the inspira- 
tion of the Civil War, he sought 


present year, fifty left to join the Army. 
Verily, there was no mistake in that 
policy of the government, a few years 
ago adopted, of placing West Point 
graduates as instructors in the larger 
schools of the country, and the govern- 
ment owes Captain Ducat as great a 
debt of gratitude for his influence upon 





and obtained appointment to the 
West Point Military Academy 
His course here completed, Lieu- 
tenant Ducat had a varied mili- 
tary experience. He has in turn 
been Adjutant, Quartermaster, 
and commanding officer, has com- 
manded a post and led troops of 
both infantry and cavalry, as well 
as served as military instructor 
in colleges. 

He comes of fighting stock. The 
first Ducat of whom there is 
record crossed with William the 
Conqueror and was assigned an 
estate in the north of I[reland, 
where the family is doubtless 
represented to-day. 

Captain Ducat, then First Lieu- 
tenant, was appointed by the 
President as military instructor 
in the Northern Illinois Normal 
School at Dixon, Ill., in Septem- 
ber, 1894. He opened his depart- 
ment with an enrollment of 107 
men, and soon made military 
training one of the most popular 
departments of the institution. 
He served as military instructor at this 
school for two years, and not a little is 
it due to his influence that from a school 
with an attendance of from 700 to 800, 
but little more than half of whom are 
men, there are now probably not fewer 
than 300 one-time students in the Army 
and Navy. Of the attendance of the 
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the young men of the country as for his 
blood so gallantly shed before Santiago. 

Captain Ducat’s company started with 
seventy-five men, and when the block- 
house was taken there were but twenty- 
one ebony warriors and one white Lieu- 
tenant left. Fifty-three were either 
killed or grievously wounded. 








JOE’S CHILDREN.* 


By EMMA EGGLESON. 


LONG line of passenger cars headed 
by two powerful engines crawled 
steadily along the side of the Siskyou 
range, and the eager eyes of admiring in- 
mates grew brighter in contemplation 
of the luxuriant beauty of the Pacific 
slope,—grotesque rocks, trailing vines, 
trees, flowers, and dashing streams 
were pictured, and in the midst of 
these, a low-framed dwelling perched 
airily on a shelving cliff—a veritable 
lodge in the wilderness. 

It was built of rough slabs, and its 
front was covered to the eaves of the 
peaked roof with the green leaves and 
gay blossoms of the wild Scarlet Ram- 
bler, save where a half-window and a 
door peeped through the foliage. 

The latter was open, and before it a 
boy of fourteen and a girl of twelve 
were standing—the one asturdy figure 
in blouse and overalls, with a white 
felt hat slouched about his face and a 
whip in his hand, and the other bare- 
headed, curly-locked, and dressed in a 
loose pink gown. Neither of these 
children showed any interest in the 
passing train, so intently were they 
watching a dark object that clung to 
one of the scraggy limbs of an adjacent 
tree—an animal that the girl was pelt- 
ing with a handful of flowers she had 
just pulled from the vines. Catching 
at the clusters with open jaws, the 
creature swung itself playfully down- 
ward, revealing the fact that it was a 
half-grown bear, and the Pullman 
porter remarked to a grave-faced man 
who was gazing from one of the windows: 

“That, sah, is Ben Bolt, a young 
cinnamon! Tame as a house-dawg, and 
allus a frolickin’ with them childurn! 
They got him when he was a mite ofa 
cub and raised him by hand! Mighty 
fine beast!’’ 


*A warded the prize for the best original 
story in the July ist competition. 


‘‘Indeed!’’ responded the traveler 
absently, as they glided beyond the 
scene, then rousing himself at the echo 
of the long whistle, he asked: 

“Are we not in the vicinity of Pix- 
ley?”’ 

‘Right heah, sah, are the saw-mills, 
and just ahead is the station.” 

“Then this is the terminus of my 
journey.” 

“All right, sah! Give me the grips 
and the umberell and I’ll see you off.’’ 

The train moved more slowly and 
came toa stop with several convulsive 
jerks and a sighing of air-brakes, upon 
which Morris Sibley descended the 
steps, took his parcels from the porter 
and, dropping a coin in his sable hand, 
saw him re-enter the car with a beam- 
ing countenance. 

Then there was a clanging of bells, 
a discordant shriek from both engines, 
and the steaming express bore away 
southward, leaving him in a strange 
place. Not alone, however, for glanc- 
ing about him, he saw on the opposite 
side of the track an individual in 
grimy, ragged clothing with mis- 
matched shoes that shuffled and 
thumped alternately on the ties as he 
came toward him. 

‘‘Howdy,’’ was the ready salutation 


‘that dropped from the tobacco-stained 


lips. ‘Did ye jest ‘light from the 
train?” 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Sibley. ‘‘Did you?”’ 

- Pears that way! A brakeman 
collared me, drugged me from my 
roost on one of the bumpers, and kicked 
me inter the ditch ”’ 

“Stealing a ride?” suggested Sibley. 

**Co-rect!!”’ assented the tramp. 

‘For how long a distance?” 

“T haint figgered it right close, but 
you kin reckon yourself! From Duluth 
to this pint by way of Portland! I 
aimed at ’Frisco!’’ 
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“Ts this the first time you have been 
put off a train?” Sibley inquired. 

‘‘About the fifteenth, I should jedge!”’ 
replied the fellow. 

‘‘Why don’t you find some employ- 
ment?” 

‘‘Mebbe I shall, when the scrap be- 
twixt Labor and Capital is settled. 
Jest now I’m a runner lookin’ fer a 
stray brother-in-law.’’ 

Sibley smiled sarcastically. 

‘Does it pay?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Naw!” drawled the tramp, with a 
gesture of disgust. ‘I haint struck 
nothin’ rich yet, but I’ve got great 
expectations.” 

‘‘Well,’’ said Sibley, ‘“there’s a trifle 
to stimulate your courage,” and select- 
ing a piece of silver from the bulging 
depths of his pocketbook, he tossed it 
carelessly toward the vagrant. Then, 
heedless alike of his muttered thanks 
and the avaricious stare fixed on his 
purse, the well dressed gentleman 
walked on to a smart little building 
opposite the depot, wearing the sign, 
“Jim Green’s Boarding-House,’’ and 
when he had entered the front door, 
the man who had taken his gift limped 
slowly after him. 

“So this is Pixley.’’ Sibley re- 
marked to the bland proprietor of the 
place: ‘‘How are the mills prospering 
now?” 

‘Joe Fletcher’s a holdin’ em alone! 
The men went out on a strike some 
time ago, but Joe’s the boss and he 
sticks! He’s got the company’s books 
and stuff, and he’ll hang on till the 
owners come for ’em though he can’t 
do much busivess. He jest sets the 
saws a goin’ now and then to keep ’em 
from rustin, and watches the property.” 

‘‘He must be an honest man,” said 
Sibley. 

“JT should say sol’? Green declared 
emphatically. ‘‘Joe’s a thoroughbred, 
and his rithmetic is k’rect if he can’t 
sling college grammar!”’ 

‘*Has he a family?” 

‘The wife’s dead, but there’s a boy 
and girl that Joe handles as tender as 


a woman. Smart kids, too! Sing and 
write and read the newspapers! Got a 
reg’lar menagerie of tame birds and 
squir’ls—a cinnamon bar too, that 
trots around after ’em like a Scotch 
collie!” 

“T think I will go over to the mills 
and see this overseer,’’ said Sibley 
with a yawn. The inn-keeper’s loquac- 
ity was tiresome to him, but the tramp 
who had been a listener seemed greatly 
interested in the conversation 

The office of the Pixley Mills was a 
small sub-division of the north build- 
ing, roughly ceiled and _ scantily 
furnished, and Joe Fletcher was sitting 
on a high stool before the desk tying 
up a bundle of papers when Sibley 
entered. He was nota large man, but 
he had tense, wiry muscles that showed 
more strength than his sloping shoul- 
ders would indicate. He had also a 
wide forehead, dark hairstreaked with 
grey, a still darker moustache, and 
eyes that swerved from brown to black 
according to the mood of their owner. 

‘Mr. Fletcher, I presume?’’ interro- 
gated Sibley. 

“Joe Fletcher,’’ returned the man 
swinging himself from the stool to his 
feet. ‘‘Do you want anything of me?’’ 

In their brevity the words might 
seem impudent, but in the kindly voice 
of the mill overseer they formed a 
simple question entitled to a civil 
answer. Sibley smiled. 

“T have bought this property from 
your old employers. I dare say you 
have heard that they have long been 
heavily mortgaged and anxious to sell. 
My deeds are here,’’ and he touched 
his breast pocket carelessly. ‘‘The in- 
vestment may be a foolish one, but I 
shall understand my position after I 
have examined the business, and I 
imagine something can be done to make 
the plant pay.”’ 

Fletcher pushed a seat toward his 
visitor and resumed his own. 

‘Marshall wrote me that the mills 
were sold,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘ What’s 
your name?”’ 
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‘‘ Morris Sibley.” 

‘Ah! from Virginia?”’ 

‘‘Yes, from Virginia! It seems you 
have heard of me before,’’ said Sibley 
with a slight flash of surprise. 

‘‘Maybe,” was the non-committal 
answer. 

‘‘ Have you lived in California long?’ 

‘* Sixteen years.”’ 

‘‘Always in this vicinity?”’ 

‘*No. Icame here from Eureka.” 

‘‘Bureka?”’ repeated Sibley slowly. 
‘‘A dozen years ago a man lived in that 
place whose name was Park Stacy.”’ 

‘‘A gambler and a rascal!’’ said Joe 
Fletcher promptly. 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,’’ returned 
Sibley with a touch of hauteur. ‘‘Is 
he still there?”’ 

‘¢-Yes, he’s fairly settled! He lies in 
a lot where, out of thirty graves only 
four were dug for them that died a 
natural death. He was stabbed in a 
quarrel over dice-throwing.” 

‘* How long has he been dead?”’ 

‘* Six years.”’ 

Sibley’s face looked anxious 

‘Did he leave a wife?’ 

‘‘ He left a wife and two children.” 

‘Where are they now?”’ 

Joe Fletcher arose from his stool and 
walked across the narrow room, turning 
his face away from the questioner as 
he answered 

‘‘She is an angel. The children are 
with their step-father.’’ 

‘‘ What!” cried Sibley, ‘do you really 
mean to say that Evelyn Stacy married 
again?”’ 

‘‘Yes.”’ The overseer turned and 
came back to his companion. His eyes 
were black now, and glowing with 
intense emotion. 

“A few words will tell you all you 
want to know, Mr. Sibley. I married 
Evelyn Stacy, and she died shortly 
afterward, leaving the children to my 
care.”’ 

‘‘You!’’ Sibley exclaimed, surveying 
the figure before him in astonishment 
mingled with contempt. The bronzed 
hands, rugged face, and loos ly fitting 


working suit presented a striking con- 
trast to the fashionably attired man of 
the world. ‘‘My sister Evelyn made 
a foolish choice in her connection with 
Park Stacy, but he was a person of 
brilliant mind and polished manner. 
She was young and easily deceived, so 
there were excuses for that step, but it 
is hard to believe that she, a Sibley, 
could have in maturer life joined her 
lot with a common day-laborer, though 
he might be an honest fellow and all 
right in his own sphere.” 

**You know nothing about your sis- 
ter’s life or what led tothisact. When 
her folks cast her off because Park 
Stacy forged a note and fied the country 
to keep out of prison, they put her in 
the power of a brutish sot! You say he 
was ‘briliant’ and ‘polished!’ Very 
likely. But he took her to Eureka for 
a hiding-place, and starved and ill-used 
her, while he gambled, drank mixed 
liquors, and now and then lent a hand 
for the robbing of miners and stage 
coaches. When a shameful brawl fin- 
ished him at last, she hadn’t a loaf of 
bread in her cabin, or a whole suit of 
clothes for the boy and girl. After 
the funeral, I went to see what we 
could do for the family, and she told 
me her whole story. It was natural 
that she should, even if it was nocredit 
to her rich father and brother, for she 
was weak in body and badly broken up 
in spirit. I asked how it would do to 
write to her folks for help, and she 
said she had been turned out of doors 
once and didn’t dare try it. SoI went 
around among the boys and got plain 
sewing and mending for her todo. We 
paid top prices and for awhile that kept 
her pride from being shocked by de- 
pendence on chairty, but she grew 
weaker every day. 

‘* By and by the owner of the Eureka 
mill failed and sold out, pocketing six 
months wages due the men and getting 
away before we mistrusted what he 
was doing. Then I got a position down 
here at Pixley and began to think about 
moving. I went down that day to see 
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the children and I found them crying. 
The fire was out and no dinner cooked 
in the house. The little mother her- 
self was lying on the bed, very low with 
hemorrhage of the lungs, and the out- 
look was dark for all of us. I fed and 
cheered up the boy and girl, brought a 
woman-nurse and an herb doctor, and 
waited. When Evelyn was stronger I 
told her I was going to leave Eureka. 
She trembled and called me the truest 
friend she had ever known. She 
thanked me for all I had done for 
her children. I had been with them a 
great deal, for they were very lonesome 
and the company about them quite 
rough,—perhaps when she was gone I 
would still look after them, for she 
feared they would soon be left alone. 

‘*T was in a trying place, Mr. Sibley. 
All the feeling in my heart went out to 
that poor, dear, lady and her fatherless 
little ones, but I could not shelter and 
provide for them without moral and 
legal rights to do so. 

‘‘T spent a night in hard thinking 
and then went back to your sister and 
told her what I believed to be the right 
thing for us to do. We knew she was 
close to the end of life, and marriage 
meant to us not a dream of love and 
happiness, but a sacred seal on friend- 
ship and a duty toward her good name 
and her children’s future. With that 
understanding, Evelyn become my wife. 

‘‘T brought her to Pixley, nursed her 
through the rest of her sickness,—she 
didn’t suffer much, but slipped away 
gently,—and my arm upheld her pillow 
when she sighed out her last breath. 
This is how she joined her lot witha 
common day-laborer, though I hardly 
know why [ have unbent myself to ex- 
plain. You have no right to feel 
shocked or hurt at anything she did, 
after your neglect of her for so many 
years.”’ 

There was a force in these words that 
made Sibley wince. 

‘“We come of a haughty race,’’ he 
said apologetically. ‘‘ Evelyn had out- 
raged our family pride, and, not see- 


ing her sufferings, we could not im- 
agine or realize them. But when my 
father died a few months ago, he re- 
lented and requested me to find her and 
place the family in comfortable circum- 
stances. For my sister’s sake, I regret 
that I have come too late; I can, how- 
ever, assume control of the children.’’ 

‘*Do you mean to take them away 
from me?’ asked Fletcher. 

** We will suppose that you are a man 
of sound judgment,’’ returned Sibley 
in a cold, courteous tone. ‘‘ You must 
see that it is to their advantage in every 
way to quit their pioneer life. If they 
suit me in personal appearance and dis- 
position, I shall adopt both, as I have 
no children of my own, and wealth, re- 
finement, education, and social rank 
will be theirs. In the meantime, I ap- 
preciate your kindness, and for the 
trouble and expense you have incurred 
in their behalf, I will amply remuner- 
ate you.” 

“Love has no market value, Mr. 
Sibley,’’ said the overseer. ‘‘No man 
can pay me for taking care of my own 
family, but I have the best interests of 
my boy and girl at heart, and I will 
think over your offer to take them 
away. I must have time to decide 
whether I can give them up or not.” 

Sibley lighted a cigar and began to 
puff smoke toward the ceiling, without 
deigning to answer. He had little 
sympathy with Fletcher, and could not 
understand why he should hesitate a 
moment in the matter. When he spoke 
again it was with reference to the mills, 
and he would have commenced an ex- 
amination of the books at once, but 
Fletcher was not at liberty It was his 
supper hour and he must go home first. 
So they separated to meet at the office 
again in the evening, and as they went 
away in different directions, the tramp 
arose from a pile of boards outside the 
open window, chuckling at the informa- 
tion he had gained by listening. 

‘¢ Hold a minute, Joe,” he called, hur- 
rying after the overseer. ‘‘There’s a 
full-blown s’prise waitin’ for you!” 
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‘* Well,” said Fletcher, turning about 
and facing him, “ what is it?’’ 

‘‘Yer brother-in-law, Tom Dalton! 
Been a journeyin’ all the way from Du- 
luth to Californy to see you! Ain’t you 
glad?”’ 

Fletcher shook his head. 

‘*T’m afraid to trust you, Tom. Some- 
how you always seem to bring trouble 
in your comings since Nellie died,’’ he 
said sadly. 

‘‘Don’t speak of them that’s rubbed 
out, Joe. I’ve brought you luck this 
time for sure, and the town’s whoopin’ 
with brother-in-laws! Three of us brim 
full of lovin’ kindness fer one another. 
You’re a couple of notches beyend me, 
and Sibley, your boss, is several notches 
beyend you! Things is gittin’ inter- 
estin’.’”’ 

‘‘ What do you know about Mr. Sib- 
ley?” Joe Fletcher asked abruptly. 

‘¢T know all I want to, Joseph! He’s 
goin’ to take them young’uns away from 
you unless we put a cooler on him, and 
there’s two of us two hold him down 
long enough to git some pocket money 
and a promise to git out of our latitude!’”’ 

‘*No more of that sort of talk, Tom. 
I’m not a highway robber!’’ returned 
Fletcher in a stern voice. 

‘¢Co-rect, Joe! I said afore you was 
a couple of notches beyend me! You 
needn’t mix with the case, bein’ I’m up 
to it alone! Jest wink at it!” 

‘*Dalton!’’ exclaimed the overseer 
sharply, ‘drop this rubbish at once! 
Low as you are, you will not assault 
that man for his money! If you are in 
want of a supper and lodging, here is 
the price of both at Green’s. Go there 
and get aclean meal and a night of hon- 
est sleep. I can’t waste any more time 
now, but I will see you in the morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘‘There he goes!’’ sighed the tramp, 
rattling the pieces of silver Fletcher 
had given him in his hand as the indig- 
nant man strode away. ‘‘Good fer squar 
deal, but not overly affection-ate to 
yours truly! And he reely b’lieves I 
won’t do the job. Likely I wouldn’t 


when he saw me last, but the world’s 
moved since then, and I’ve moved with 
it! To-morrer ’bout this time, I’ll be 
clatterin’ over the rails close to Frisco, 
with plenty of rocks in my pocket, an’ 
folks in this town’ll be plasterin’ up the 
rich feller’s head and wonderin’ what 
cyclone hit him. But I’ve got to make 
plans and specyfications first! ” 

The lines deepened on Joe Fletcher’s 
forehead as he traversed the path to his 
vine-covered cabin, but he smiled at 
the bright-faced girl who came to meet 
him. 

‘*Supper is waiting, Father Joe,’’ she 
cried, slipping her hand inside his arm 
and trying to keepstep with him. ‘‘And, 
oh, what do you think? Floyd caught 
three golden pheasants in his-new trap, 
We’re to have them broiled for break- 
fast!’ 

‘*Indeed,’’ responded Joe Fletcher, 
giving the plump little fingers a loving 
pressure, ‘‘that will be fine; but how 
have the lessons gone?”’ 

‘‘ They were finished and put by on the 
shelf at twoo’clock. Then we made the 
squirrels skip the rope, taught the red 
mocking-bird a song, and had a long 
performance with Ben Bolt; he grows 
wiser every day!”’ 

‘*He will soon be a wonderful animal 
then! Where is Floyd?” 

‘*Out in the shed plucking the pheas- 
ants! Are you very hungry, Father 
Joe?”? 

‘*T haven’t thought much about eat- 
ing yet.” 

‘*That is too bad! I wanted you to 
be nearly famished, because there are 
scrambled « ggs and lovely hot biscuits 
and honey for supper!’ 

‘*Perhaps my appetite will wax fierce 
when | sit down at the table.”’ 

“Lelia,” and Joe Fletcher looked 
earnestly into the girl’s blue eyes, ‘‘ do 
you ever think about your mother’s 
folks, the Sibleys?’’ 

‘*Yes!’? was the prompt reply. ‘I 
often remember how she used to cry 
because they turned her away from 
home!’’ 
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‘*Your Uncle Morris, her only broth- 
er, is here in Pixley.” 

Lelia’s lip curled scornfully. 

‘‘Well, Father Joe, that isn’t a piece 
of good news! I’m sure none of us 
care to see him!”’ 

‘‘ He is a fine gentleman and will ex- 
pect you and Floyd to treat him well.” 

‘“ What does he want, Father Joe?” 

The overseer gave the girl’s hand a 
sudden clutch that betrayed strong 
feeling and an effort to hold it in 
check. Her perceptive faculties were 
unusually keen and they led her 
straight to the truth. 

‘*You needn’t tell me,’’ she contin- 
ued, ‘‘I know already that he is here 
to take us away, and we will never go 
with him, so don’t look glum over it!” 

** At least we will not cross the bridge 
till we come to it!’’ quoted Fletcher 
with a faint touch of humor. 

They were at the door now, and 
Floyd came racing around the shed at 
the rear of the house with Ben Bolt at 
his heels bearing a pheasant’s wing in 
his mouth. His noisy, affectionate 
greeting brought a sharpsting to Joe’s 
faithful heart. What would a home- 
coming be without it? He dared not 
picture to himself his loneliness if he 
yielded to Morris Sibley’s wishes and 
sent these children away forever. 

Was he selfish in longing to hold 
them to this simple, homely life, when 
luxury, gaiety, and social culture 
awaited them in their uncle’s mansion? 
He tried to imagine Floyd passing 
through a collegiate course and becom- 
ing a lawyer or judge, and Lelia a styl- 
ish young lady, proficient in music 
and painting as her mother had once 
been, but his mind would go back to 
the little pair at Eureka who, must 
often have suffered with hunger and 
cold but for him. The boy who made 
a hobby-horse of his knee and the girl 
who traded kisses for candy and 
searched the bottom of his coat pocket 
for one more stick. How closely they 
had crept into his very life since their 
mother had given them to him with 
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her last breath. Would she trust her 
proud, cold brother before him? Which 
life would she prefer for her darlings 
if she could make the choice? 

Floyd and Lelia were chattering over 
the tea-cups while these thoughts pre- 
sented themselves, and Fletcher felt a 
sickening sensation as he sat down at 
the head of the table. He was too mis- 
erable to eat, but he struggled on with 
a cup of tea and tasted one of Lelia’s 
biscuits that she might not be disap- 
pointed. Then, complaining of a head- 
ache, he stretched himself on the broad 
settee with his face hidden against his 
arm, and went on thinking. 

It was quite dark before he arose and 
took his hat from the window ledge. 

‘*T am going back to the mill, Lelia,” 
he said wearily. ‘‘There are some ac- 
counts to transfer and books to over- 
haul that will keep meso late you need 
not sit up for me. Floyd may chain 
Ben Bolt in the shed, lock the door, 
and both of you may goto bed. I have 
the key.”’ 

** You look too tired for night work, 
Father Joe,’’ said Floyd. 

‘*T shall find time to rest by and by,”’ 
he replied. ‘Good night.”’ 

‘**Good night,’’ echoed the two youth- 
ful voices as he went out into the gloom, 
and Fletcher walked swiftly over the 
path that crept along the mountain side, 
with groups of trees and ledges tower- 
ing above, and other trees and ledges 
dimly outlined below. 

His oft-repeated journeys to and from 
the mill in daylight and darkness had 
made every foot of the way familiar to 
him, so that he followed it in mechan- 
ical security, but at a short curve he 
tripped on something and fell, grasp- 
ing at some shrubbery to sdve himself 
from plunging down the gorge. 

Still hanging, he felt a pair of stout 
hands pushing him off, and at last he 
lost his balance entirely and went over, 
striking heavily on a shelf-like ledge 
several feet below. For a moment he 
was stunned, but rallying his senses, he 
tried to rise and found it an impossibil- 
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ity. His right leg hung limp and help- 
less, broken directly above the knee. 
To call for help was his next impulse, 
but the slouching figure that had quick- 
ly slipped down after him, smothered 
the cry on his lips and in two minutes 
his hands were made fast and he was 
skillfully gagged. 

‘*Beg pardon, Joseph,” said a low 
voiceinhisear. ‘I’m usin’ you rough, 
but I’m bleeged to take care of my 
character, and long’s you wouldn’t go 
sndcks with me in the Sibley grab, 
I’m afraid you might blow on me. 
Then if it come to ascrimmage ’mongst 
brother-in-laws, you’d be apt to make 
it two agin one, and the one would be 
the tramp. So good by, dear Joe: 
Don’t fret about missin’ your pintment 
with yender high-toned duffer at the 
mill. I’ll be thar in your place ”’ 

Laughing softly at his own course 
wit, Dalton clambered up the steep 
ascent and without removing the rope 
he had stretched across the path, went 
cautiously on to the mill, while Joe 
Fletcher lay alone under the starlight, 
tortured with both physical and mental 
distress, and powerless to prevent the 
contemplated crime. 

Meanwhile at home, Lelia had been 
explaining to Floyd her suspicions 
concerning the despondency of their 
step-father, and the rights and privi- 
leges of relationship were weighed and 
estimated in a way that would have 
astonished Morris Sibley had he over- 
heard them. 

‘‘ And Father Joe went back to the 
mills with a headache,” said Floyd 
regretfully. ‘‘ Now he’ll toil at the books 
till midnight without eating anything, 
and he’ll be too faint and hungry to 
walk home.”’ 

‘‘ Why don’t we carry him a lunch?” 
‘*You kindle the fire and I’ll make 
coffee and broil the breast and wing of 
a pheasant.” 

‘¢That’s an idea!” cried Floyd with 
enthusiasm. “‘ Let’s act on it at once!” 

In a short time the food was made 
ready, and packed in a willow basket, a 


lantern was lighted and they were 
equipped {for their walk. As ‘they 
closed the aovor, tne bear, hearing their 
voices, began tG snim and move about, 
rattling his chain against the upright 
posts of the shed. 

‘** Ben Bolt knows we are going away 
and does not relish being left alone,” 
said Floyd. ‘It would be fun to turn 
him out and let him follow us.” 

**Do!”’ cried Lelia. ‘He will be a 
capital body-guard!’ 

The sagacious beast was delighted to 
be set at liberty, and as he had often 
been allowed to accompany the chil- 
dren to the mills, he shook himself in a 
congratulatory fashion and swung into 
the road in advance of Floyd, turning 
his head now and then to be sure that 
he was closely followed. Suddenly he 
stopped, lowered his nose to the ground, 
aod growled. 

‘*Go on!” ordered Floyd, but the 
bear stood still and continued his hostile 
demonstrations. 

‘‘ There is something wrong ahead of 
us!’’ said Lelia. The boy ran forward, 
flashed the lantern athwart the path, 
and exclaimed in surprise: 

‘*Tt is a rope snare laid for Father 
Joe to trip him on his way home! Now 
who could be bad enough for that?’’ 

‘*The strikers?’ suggested Lelia. 

‘*T do not believe it!’? returned the 
boy, jerking violently at one of the 
stakes and flinging it across to the 
opposite side. ‘‘‘ The mill men all liked 
Father Joe too well to harm him!”’ 

‘*What are you going to do?’’ asked 
Lelia as Floyd drew his knife from his 
pocket and opened it. 

- Cut the rope loose and take it with 
us, so that those who set the snare can 
do no more mischief with it to-night. 
I wonder what Father Joe will say 
when he learns of the scheme.” 

Poor Joe! He was lying now on a 
bench of the cliff within reach of their 
voices, crippled and deprived of speech, 
with the chill air of that mountainous 
region penetrating his clothing and the 
night dew pattering on the leaves of 

















the trees and shrubs around him. His 
very nearness to them brought a pa- 
thetic sense of his entire helplessness, 
and his greatest efforts to attract their 
attention only resulted in a choking 
sort of moan.: 

‘* Hush!’ exclaimed Lelia. ‘‘ What 
was that sound?”’ 

Both children paused and listened 
intently, but it was not repeated, and 
they went on slowly, still led by Ben 
Bolt. 





The mill office was lighted by the 
flaring blaze of a kerosene lamp and 
Sibley was seated before the desk wait- 
ing for the overseer, when a shuffling 
footstep stopped at the threshold, and 
the face of the tramp showed itself 
through the opening door. He came 
in with a deliberate air and secured 


the lock behind him so dexterously ° 


that the noise seemed to be merely a 
clicking of the latch. Then, bracing 
his back against the panels of the door, 
as if to hold himself level on his feet, he 
transferred the key to his hip pocket, 
covering the act with the contortions 
of a spasmodic fit of coughing. 

‘‘ Good evenin’, Mister!”’ he drawled, 
after what appeared to be a proper 
effort to clear his thick voice. ‘‘ You 
look’s if you might be waitin’ fer some- 
body.”’ 

Sibley regarded him with a frown of 
disgust, but did not condescend to 
speak. 

‘*T reckon it’s Joe Fletcher, but he’s 
got a job somewhere else, so I’m in his 
place. I’m his brother-in-law, and as 
you’re his brother-in-law too, that 
makes you’n me not strictly related, 
but just connected. Give us your fist 
on it!’’ and Dalton extended a soiled 
and shaky hand toward the fastidious 
gentleman, who shrank away as the 
other approached him. 

**Don’t touch me!” he said sharply. 
** You are drunk!”’ 

‘*Mebbe I be, friend, but you gimme 
the chink that paid for the fire-water! 
The giver’s more blessed than the 
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receiver, but you see I’m enjoyin’ the 
uproarinist time gittin’ full and havin’ 
a blow-out on your bounty!”’ 

With a stupid leer he reeled close to 
Sibley and extended his arms as if to 
embrace him in a freak of maudlin in- 
toxication, but when the one had drawn 
steadily back, and the other had stag- 
gered persistently forward to the ex- 
treme corner of the room, Dalton’s 
attitude changed, and with skillful 
rapidity he leaped upon the unsuspect- 
ing man, bearing him down to the-floor 
and taking possession of the revolver, 
whose silver-mounted handle showed 
from an inner pocket in his coat. 

For a few moments Sibley made a 
desperate resistance, but the tramp was 
the stronger of the two and he soon had 
his victim’s arms pinioned so that he 
could not defend himself. 

**T aint so beastly drunk ez I might 
be, Mr. Sibley,” he said triumphantly, 
‘‘an’ I want yer money an’ yer watch; 
failin’ to get ’em I shall be apt to blow 
yer brains inter the near future! ”’ 

Panting and trembling with anger, 
Sibley lay under his assailant’s hands 
in haughty silence, while Dalton rifled 
his pockets. 

‘** You’re doin’ well to keep yer mouth 
shut,’’ continued the villain, ‘‘ I’m aw- 
ful handy with shootin’ irons, an’ one 
little squeal would be a bad symtom in 
your case. Hello! here’s a check book; 
now, that’s lucky: you can fill out one 
of these blanks here for a couple of 
thousand dollars, an’ sign it with yer 
own John Henry. It will save me from 
doin’ forgery!”’ 

Knotting stout cords about the feet 
of the prostrate man, the tramp left 
him long enough to go to the desk and 
bring pen and ink. Then he jerked 
him to a sitting posture, released his 
right hand and ordered him to write. 

‘* Make the draft fer two thousand!’ 
he said, toying significantly with his 
revolver. ‘‘I shell take it to the First 
National Bank of ’Frisco, an’ if it’s a 
bigger haul, there might be a kick 
agin payin’ it. An’ mind you fix it up 
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regular so when ’Frisco telegraphts to 
t’other bank, it’ll be straight.’’ 

Sibley scribbled hastily and added 
his signature with a scornful curve of 
the lips. His first step on being re- 
leased would, of course, be to send a 
telegram to San Francisco and stop the 
payment of the check, and the dispatch 
would reach that city before Dalton 
could, even if he lay twenty-four hours 
in the office without being discovered 
and set at liberty. 

‘Ez far as I kin see, the dockyment 
is O K.,”’ he said cheerfully, ‘‘t’s all 
crossed, i’s all dotted an’ yer name spelt 
with capitals. I’ll put it away fer safe 
keepin’ an’ then proceed to further 
business.” 

Placing the articles he had taken 
from Sibley in different hiding places 
about his person, Dalton stepped back 
as if estimating the distance between 
them, and raised the revolver in his 
hand. His bantering tone had entirely 
disappeared. 


‘*You’re a rich swell, Sibley, an’ I’m 


a jail bird!’’ he said bitterly. ‘‘ When 
you was a writin’ that draft I seen in 
yer face that if you ever got free you’d 
give half yer ‘swad’ and yer hull life 
to run me down an’ put me in the pen— 
an’ you’d doit, blast you! Everything’s 
on your side,—larnin’, law, money an’ 
friends; an’ everything’s agin me! I 
never studied anything but meanness. 
I’m a terror tothe law! All the money 
I’ve hed fer the last ten years I’ve 
begged er stole, an’ I hain’t hed a friend 
since my wife died I don’t want any 
of these here things! I jest want a 
chance to bet an’ drink an’ fergit my- 
self awhile, an’ I’ve got some shiners 
to do it with; but you stand in my way! 
If you’ve got sins to be sorry fer, er 
prayers to say, ’tend to ’em mighty 
quick! I’m going to put you out of my 
road inside of five minutes by that old 
office clock yender.”’ 

There was a dead silence in the room, 
and Dalton glared savagely at the 
doomed man, whose eyes had not left 
his face while he spoke. 


Outside and far away, as if the sound 
came from another world, Sibley could 
hear the monotonous falling of the 
water over the Pixley dam. In the 
midst of and above it, a nightingale’s 
voice, clear, penetrating and sweet, 
trilled its familiar song. Nature would 
be untouched by the close of one life, 
though it meant so much to him. The 
water-fall would go on murmuring, the 
birds would sing on, the stars would 
shine through the long night, and he 
would be lying in his own blood, a sense- 
less clod, of which it would soon be 
said, ‘‘ Earth to earth, and dust to dust.”’ 
Neither repentance nor prayer occupied 
his mind. He was overwhelmed with 
the immediate and annihilating near- 
ness of death, and fell to counting the 
loud pulsations of his heart, and esti- 
mating how many more would be al- 
lowed him. 

The clock ticked with sickening reg- 
ularity and Dalton stood motionless 
before him with the weapon poised in 
his hand, while around the corner of 
the building three dark figures were 
stealthily creeping and two childish 
faces appeared at the window, intent 
on surprising Father Joe. They were 
flushed and smiling countenances when 
they first presented themselves, but 
they became white and resolute when 
the terror of the scene made itself man- 
ifest, and both disappeared without 
being seen by the inmates of the office. 

‘*Do you know those men?’ Lelia 
whispered when they had retreated a 
few steps from the window. 

‘- No,” replied Floyd, ‘‘ but one will 
surely kill the otherif we don’t prevent 
itl?’ 

‘‘“What can we do? Oh, where is 
Father Joe?” said the girl anxiously. 

‘*Stay here a moment,’’ commanded 
Floyd, and making a signal to Ben 
Bolt, they went to the door where the 
bear began to sniff around the thresh- 
old. Floyd always carried a duplicate 
key to the office, and he slipped it into 
the lock, keeping the curiosity and in- 
terest of his companion stimulated by 
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a series of comprehensive motions. 
There was a creak in the spring, and, 
putting caution aside, he turned the 
knob and threw the door wide open. 
At the same instant, a sharp report 
rang out on the air and Morris Sibley’s 
head fell from its leaning position 
against the wall. Then as the boy and 
the bear pushed their way into the 
room, Dalton wheeled and presented 
the still smoking pistol, but at the first 
hint of danger for his young master, 
Ben Bolt rushed to the fray with all 
the ferocity of his species in their na- 
tive condition. 

The assault was so unexpected that 
the tramp discharged his revolver at 
random and without damage to his 
foes,—soon finding the last chamber 
empty and brought to so close a strug- 
gle that he could only use the weapon 
in dealing blows on the animal’s tough 
skin. But Ben Bolt was not daunted 
by this mode of warfare so long as 
Floyd stayed by and encouraged him 
Scarcely aware of his own strength, he 
boxed his adversary rather lightly at 
first, but warming to the work, his 
paws moved with more energy, and 
presently Dalton was lying on the 
floor while the bear was hugging him 
and tearing his clothes. 

At this juncture he thought of his 
knife and drew it, but Floyd had been 
watching for the action, and mansged 
to knock it from his hand. When the 
brute had the man completely in his 
power, the intrepid boy ran for the 
rope he had brought from the cliff, and 
calling to Lelia for help, they bound 
him hand and foot, shuddering at the 
oaths he hurled at them and finding it 
no easy task to persuade Ben Bolt to 
relinquish his prey. 

Then, when this was accomplished, 
they went to the corner where Sibley 
lay, and Lelia held the lantern while 
Floyd slashed his bonds and removed 
them with nervous haste? His features 
were set and pallid, his hair was soaked 
with blood and there was a pool of it 
beside his still face. 


‘* He must be dead!”’ said Floyd with 
a shiver, but we ought to bring a doc- 
tor here. Run.to Jim Green’s, Lelia, 
and ask him for help. Ben Bolt and I 
will watch while you are gone.”’ 

The girl flitted quickly away and in 
a brief space of time all of Pixley 
poured into the little office, setting a 
guard over Dalton, applying restora- 
tives to the body of Sibley, and delug- 
ing the children with questions and 
praises, which were cut short by a cry 
of grief from Lelia. 

‘Oh, why are we waiting here,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ when Father Joe must be lying 
at the foot of the cliff where we found 
the snare across the path. Come, 
Floyd!’’ and snatching the lantern, she 
ran toward home with Ben Bolt racing 
after her in the darkness 

An interested party of men led by 
Floyd followed them, and scrambling 
down to the rocky shelf, they found the 
overseer strangling under the con- 
tinued pressure of the gag, and quiver- 
ing with the pain of his broken leg. 

Tender hands bore him to his moun- 
tain home, and loving hearts ministered 
to him there, but a shadow had fallen 
across Joe’s life, and, as time passed 
and his limb healed, it seemed to grow 
deeper. For Morris Sibley was not 
dead. He had only received a scalp 
wound, and during his convalescence 
he had visited the little cabin with 
condescending kindness to Fletcher 
and gracious words to his nephew and 
niece. 

Floyd and Lelia were incelligent, 
handsome, and brave. They had saved 
his life and he was determined to 
adopt them. He pressed his claims 
persistently on Joe, and in the severe 
conflict between love and duty that 
arose in the honest overseer’s mind, 
the latter finally prevailed. 

He called the boy and girl to him 
and announced his decision in a few 
words that might have seemed cold to 
those who did not know him. 

He had purposely delayed this con- 
versation till the very day of Sibley’s 
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departure from Pixley, that the agony 
of explanations and the parting might 
come together. He felt so pitifully 
weak thst he longed to have the bitter 
trial finished at once. 

When the questions that would 
naturally arise were all answered, and 
the details of the coming journey re- 
hearsed, poor Joe took them in his 
arms and kissed them. 

‘Dear hearts,’’ he said brokenly, 
“‘God bless and be with you both! I 
could not love you more than I do now, 
even though I send you away from me, 
and I shall never love you less! Life 
will be brighter for you than I could 
make it here, and when I go to meet 
your mother, I can say to her that I 
have kept my trust without selfishness. 
You will not forget Father Joe—you 
will write to me now and then, and 
when you see the evening star that we 
have watched so many times from our 
door-step here in the mountains, you 
will think that it shines on me too, and 
that I am thinking of you. Go, now, 
and good by!”’ 

He covered his face and pushed them 
gently from him. When they were 
really gone and he was left alone, he 
felt that he should not last long, and 
that this was a final farewell, but he 
rallied his strength and looked after 
them as they went sobbing along the 
path toward Pixley station. 

They were dressed in their best 
clothes—the last he could ever buy for 
them—and he thought there were no 
children in the world as pretty as 
they! When he could see them no 
more, he took his crutches, and limp- 
ing out to the shed where Ben Bolt 
was chained, he laid his head on the 
bear’s shaggy neck and wept as if he 
too was a child! 

It was all for the best, he said again 
and again, but by and by he began to 
feel cold and he went back to the 
house and lay down on the settee, 
covering himself with a slumber-robe 
Lelia had made for him. While he lay 
there, he heard the shriek of the in- 
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coming train and pictured to himself 
Sibley, tall, straight, and handsome, 
taking Floyd and Lelia on board and 
giving them seats with his most aristo- 
cratic air. Presently the humming of 
the car-wheels and the puffing of the 
engine announced that the train was 
moving. 

The sacrifice was made—all was over, 
and his loneliness was complete. He 
put his hands over his ears that he 
might not hear them zo from him, and 
so he did not know that eager feet 
were approaching the door; that bright 
faces drew near and bent over him; but 
he opened his eyes when a kiss fell on 
his forehead, and as his hands dropped 
to his side he saw Lelia’s blooming 
cheeks and heard her delicious laugh. 

“Ob, Father Joe! dear, foolish Father 
Joe!’? she said, beckoning Floyd to 
come nearer. ‘It was useless for you 
to try to cast us off, for we have been 
returned to you in disgrace, having 
mortally offended our uncle Morris.” 

‘*How could you have done it?’ 
Fletcher gasped feebly. 

‘* Easy enough,”’ said Floyd. ‘‘When 
we had hashed up the Sibley family 
and made a joint ‘declaration of inde- 
pendence,’ adding a few of our choice 
little p'ans for making his home an 
interesting place if he persisted in 
dragging us there, he thought we 
were like dynamite,—dangerous explo- 
sives, and renounced us forever!’’ 

‘‘Upon which we determined to come 
to you for protection, Father Joe,” 
continued Lelia. ‘‘I hope you will not 
refuse shelter to the homeless waifs!”’ 

Fletcher's face was glowing with 
smiles. In the fullness of content he 
could not bring himself to chide the 
wayward boy and girl who had delib- 
erately shut themselves away from the 
world of wealth and fashion for his 
sake, and disconnected words of thank- 
fulness began to shape themslves on his 
lips, which Lelia immediately inter- 
rupted: 

‘Hereafter we are to watch the 
evening star together till death part 














us, for Floyd and I are not Sibleys, not 
even Stacys at heart—we are just Joe’s 


children.”’ 
With this remark, sentiment was 
‘ dismissed, and her next was the matter 


of fact order, ‘‘ Now, Floyd, bring Ben 
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Bolt out for an old-style frolic! 


VICTORY. 


They rushed from the room leaving 
a strange silence behind them, but in 
the overseer’s ear a girlish voice 
seemed still repeating: 

‘**Joe’s children! Joe’s children!”’ 

It was the sweetest music he had 
ever heard! 








VICTORY. 


[Respectfully dedicated to Captain Philip, of the battleship Texas, July 3, 1898.} 


HE victory’s ours! The foeman’s vaunted fleet 
Pledged to defend its haughty nation’s pride, 

Is torn with shot and shell, and furnace heat. 
And men aflame with passion’s fiercer tide 


Sink from our sight: ‘‘ Don’t cheer!”’ 


In foreign homes, hearts ache and vainly plead 


For quick return of brother, son or sire; 
Body and spirit fast are being freed 


‘*My hero-boys! 





’T will soon be o’er! 


*’Neath kindly wave, or steel-girt funeral pyre. 


‘© Don’t cheer!” 


Their work is done; they bravely fought and lost; 
Restrain the victor’s vibrant, ringing breath; 
Send no exultant note the space across 
To mock the vanquished in the hour of death. 
‘*They’re dying, boys! Don’t cheer!’ 


Now to the God of battles, lift the heart 
With reverent, upward look, and pledge anew 
In this, the hour of triumph, that your part 
Shall still be borne to home and honor true, 
Don’t cheer.” 


Sara C. Wilbur. 
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BIENNIAL NOTES. 


HE progress made by the clubs of 
the South in the last two years is 
remarkable, and it is thought the im- 
petus already given will be greatly 
strengthened and increased by the 
action of the convention in electing a 


Southern woman to the presidency. 





The enthusiasm with which the Na- 
tional songs were sung and applauded 
during the convention was very great. 
In relation to the war Mrs. Henrotin 
said in her address: 


“And now a word as to the new aspects of 
our national life. When the war was first 
declared, I fancy that to many of us it came 
with a certain shock that made us pause as 
if we had received a blow, and stopped to 
consider what it signified, when a great in- 
dustrial nation, supposed to be pledged to 
the triumph of right through arbitration, 
should go to war. Whether the war could 
have been averted or not it does not behoove 
us to-day to ask; it is here, and the question 
before the women of the country is, in what 
manner we must accept it I trust I shall 
not be accused of the fanaticism of gwen 
when I say that I think we should bear our 
part in it, and that | am surprised that the 
women of the country do not seem to realize 
their great ethical responsibility on this oc- 
casion. If this war means anything to us as 
a nation, we must accept it in the same spirit 
with which the Crusaders went to Palestine 
to rescue the tomb of Christ. IT think the 
women should take it very solemnly. If it 
is necessary that we sacrifice on the altar of 
liberty, let us accompany that sacrifice with 
appropriate ceremonies, and let us by our 
attitude in this great national crisis demon- 
strate that we enter into the spirit of the 
sacrifice.” 





A telegram was sent President Mc- 
Kinley endorsing the policy of the ad- 
ministration in relation to the war. 





It was impossible for the opponents 
of the per capita tax to continue to op- 
pose it after Miss Haas, who repre- 
sented the Woman’s Century Club of 
the National Cash Register Company, 
of Ohio, said that her club, consisting 
of 200 entirely self-supporting working 
women, valued the inspiration and help 
derived from the General Federation 
so highly that they would be ashamed 
to offer any objection to such reason- 
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able and equitable taxation. If those 
clubs which consider the new tax too 
heavy will look at it as an individual 
contribution rather than as club dues, 
it will seem a very small thing, certain- 
ly not important enough to prohibit 
any club from becoming a member of 
the General Federation. 





The History of the Women’s Club 
Movement in America, upon which 
Mrs. Croly (Jennie June) has been en- 
gaged for four years is at last com- 
pleted. It is a most complete and ex- 
haustive résumé of the work of the 
clubs of the United States, and very 
valuable. Mrs. Croly has made many 
sacrifices in completing this work and 
it is hoped that clubs will show their 
appreciation of her work. 





Among the year books in the club 
exhibit at the Woman’s Club rooms in 
Denver, many that were artistic as to 
binding and valuable as to contents 
were noted. The tendency to a thor- 
oughly careful study of one subject at 
a time. no matter how long the time 
required, is increasing. One year book, 
remarkable for its exkaustive outline 
of one subject, was not printed until 
the club had finished the year, that 
they might not be hampered by dates 
which would make them hurry from 
one phase of the subject to another 
faster than was consistent with thor- 
ough study. 





The Denver Women’s Club, with its 
membership of 1,000, has a remarkable 
record. Every movement for the pub- 
lic welfare has its sympathy and coop- 
eration. The Home Department super- 
intended a course of lectures in Kitchen 
Garden, by an expert teacher, and 
have established three schools managed 
by the twenty graduates. This depart- 
ment helped to organize the Baby Hos- 
pital, and have made a large number 
of articles for its use. They have es- 
tablished a School of Domestic Science 
and will increase the number of Kitch- 
en Gardens. The members of the Re- 
form Department originated the City 
Improvement Society, arranging a 
course of lectures to further its work. 
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They assisted the Science and Educa- 
tion Departments in obtaining the 
State Library Commission law from 
the Legislature, and a curfew ordi- 
nance from the city council. The Art 
and Literature Department have placed 
engravings of the best works of art in 
the public schools and have purchased 
pictures for the club rooms. They 
have formed eight extensions for wom- 
en whose home duties or other occupa- 
tions prevent them from attending the 
club meetings. The Department of 
Science and Philosophy have estab- 
lished a traveling library for other 
clubs in the state, securing the cooper- 
ation of the Denver Public Library and 
becoming responsible for the necessary 
expenses. The especial work of the 


Philanthropic Department has been 
Pingree Gardening and the Penny 
Provident Fund, and the Department 
of Education has published ‘‘Sugges- 
tions for School Work,’’ embracing the 
most approved modern methods of edu- 
cation in graded schools. 





The Middle-West sent a large num- 
ber of its representative women to the 
Biennial. The delegations from Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois, 
included a large number of distin- 
guished visitors, as well as delegates; 
each being also represented by the 
president of the State Federation and 
chairman of correspondence. 





HOME THEMES. 


LINES TO JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 


Loved Poet, when your genius beams 
Upon the rude and homely themes, 
They melt into poetic dreams 
Of bygone days; 
The memory of a time that seems 
To live always. 


The old play ground, the favorite tree, 
The orchard and the clovered lea; 
None other doth so clearly see 
In life’s review, 
The scenes that were most dear to me 
When life was new. 


The swimming hole, the old chain swing, 
The fishing pole with p‘n and string. 
The old haymow—and everything 
I loved so well— 
You know them all; their praises sing, 
Their pleasures tell. 


What joy if all our life could be 
From care and sorrow ever free 
As in those happy days when we 
Played in the sun, 
And life’s dark shadow ne’er did see 
Coms creeping on! 


Thus, dreaming of that time, I’ve geanet 
This homely tribute which I sen 
“In echo of the songs that wend 
From thee to me,” 
A stranger, but .dmiring friend. 
y only plea. 


Corrilla C. Lewis. 





HIS FIRST SUSPENDERS. 


Just ~ ches small boy walking off down the 
street, 
He — he’s a man, from his head to his 
eet; 
He’s no time to notice those other small lads 
Except condescendingly call “* Hello Tads!” 
He’s wearing his first suspenders. 


His nepte in his pockets, his hat’s on one 
side, 


His head is thrown back with an air of high 


ride; 
He can feel the red stripes where the braces 
divide; 
He’s Saepee he ever played marbles or 
cried, 
He has on his first suspenders. 


Papa observes him with nod and with smile, 
Remembering old “by gones” he muses 
awhile 
On his barefooted days, 
And the old fashioned ways, 
And the joy of the first suspenders. 


Oh, friend what has happened since you and 
stoo 
In a first glorious step from our lost baby- 
? 
Is the grandeur of manhood less grand than 
it seemec 
By the light of the dreams that our fond 
hearts dreamed 
Neath those magical new suspenders? 
Oh, we old boys have learned, thro’ the past’s 
unshed tears, 
That the future looks best thro’ a vista of 
years. 
And the glory our boy-fancy pictured out 
ere, 
Gets sort of “used up” with the every day 


wear, 
Like the stretch in our new suspenders. 
Rosa Henderson. 





TEMPERAMENTALISMS, 


That there is such a thing as racial 
temperamentalism, nostudent of human 
nature will deny, and innumerable ex- 
amples of the morbid tendencies of 
some nationalities and the mental ad- 
justability of others—to the same con- 
ditions,—are furnished any close ob- 
server of the common events of every- 
day life. 
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Our teutonic brother of the rural dis- 
tricts, for example, takes this world 
seriously, not to say intensely. He re- 
signs himself to its rigid discipline 
with a patience heroic in type, is de- 
voted to his family, who, in return, re- 
pay their indebtedness with the most 
oyal fidelity through life, showing a 
consideration and veneration for the 
aged which is truly beautiful. 

Emotional extremes are rare with 
these sturdy yeomen, and living as it 
were upon the northern boundary of 
the mental temperate zone, they lack 
the quick responsiveness to relaxing 
influences, which characterizes the 
dwellers of more genial climes. The 
undue exclusion of pleasure in their 
pursuits has affected their dispositions 
unfavorably, and, over-weighted with 
care and responsibility, it is no wonder 
that so large a proportion of this worthy 
cass fill our insane hospitals before 
they attain middle age. 

When trouble and misfortune over- 
take them it is almost impossible to 
cheer them, and their hopeless endur- 
ance of their fate is unspeakably pa- 
thetic. 

A humorous illustration of this trait 
is offered in the case of an Iowa Ger- 
man named Pete, at atime when the 
Prohibition law was rigidly enforced in 
the State. 

A friend attempted to console him 
for the loss of his sole luxury by encour- 
aging him in the belief that the act 
would prove to be unconstitutional, and 
that a resumption of his heart-lighten- 
ing but head-weighting propensity was 
certainly listed among the possibilities 
of the near future. 

The effort was unsuccessful, however, 
for while Pete listened respectfully, 
punctuating the other’s argument with 
appreciative nods, and conceding that 
it was not without its strong points, 
still, the deprivation of his chiefest 


joy prevented the consideration of any 
compensation in the light of an indem- 
nity for injuries sustained, and, sighing 
heavily, he replied: 

‘Tt didn’t was no use anyhow, for 
when de grass was growed, the cow was 
died!’ 

Our Irish brother offers the strongest 
contrast to these somber characteristics. 
He is a born philosopher and avails him- 
self of the best at hand, hating friction 
as he does snakes. 

With an impressionableness which 
sees alike the humorous and the pathetic 
side of every condition, and a generos- 
ity equal to his heart expansiveness, 
he becomes a valuable factor in the so- 
cial equation. 

His far-famed wit combines in ad- 
mirable proportion both humor and 
logic; while for spontaneity and clever- 
ness of repartee the Celt is without a 
peer. 

His aptitude for discovering the 
bright side of things is perhaps no- 
where better illustrated than in the 
traditional incident in which two friends 
were standing at the top of a steep hill 
and one of them determined to ride to 
the bottom upon a huge rolling log. 

As the man at the summit witnessed 
the disastrous predicament of his com- 
panion, his native sympathy moved him 
to shout encouragingly: 

‘*Don’t ye be discouraged, Paddy, 
sure yere on top half the time! ” 

Du Maurier’s belief that one drop of 


English blood is the strongest part of a, 


man, is a beautiful tribute to his moth- 
er’s country; and ina spirit born of the 
same loyalty to those elements which 
have created the Nineteenth century 
American, we claim that in the distri- 
bution of the best qualities of all na- 
tions -those which have entered into 
the composition of the ideal citizen and 
patriot— America has obtained the 
lion’s share. Maria Weed. 





WORDS. 


E is thy friend who counts his words 

Of blame or praise as he would count his gold, 
Nor hoards them like a miser till the good 

They might have done is past the being told. 





Clifford Trembly. 
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EDITORIAL 


IN GENERAL GRANT’S letter to Gen- 
eral Sherman, written on the 19th of 
February, 1862, and quoted in Colonel 
Emerson’s “Grant” (p. 123 of the present 
number) occur these modest words, 
which, uttered by another in like cir- 
cumstances might have been thought to 
be insincere, but as used by Grant were 
never for a moment questioned by his 
generous friend and fellow-soldier: 

I feel under many obligati-ns to you for 
the kind tone of your letter, and hope that 
should an opportunity occur, you will win 
pre yousestt the promotion which you are 
kind enough to say belongs to me. I care 


nothing for promotion so long ax our arms are 
successful and no political appointments are 
made. 


It is to be hoped that the same gener- 
ous spirit may continue to prevail 
among our soldiers and sailors in high 
places in the present war. Despite 
journalistic and congressional busy- 
bodies in other men’s matters, the ex- 
amples of patriotism and generosity set 
by our three great citizen-soldiers dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion are not lost 
on Miles, Shafter, Brooke, Lee, Dewey, 
Sampson, Schley and Watson. Itisa 
matter of general congratulation that 
the McKinley administration, profiting 
by the errors and blunders of Halleck 
and others high in authority under 
President Lincoln is doing nothing 
solely for his party and is doing every- 
thing in its power for the State; is do- 
ing nothing to advance or retard the 
military fortunes of any man or men, 
but is doing all in its power with one 
grand end in view to conquer a peace 
that shall be just and lasting. 

nd 

WE ARE just now reading and hear- 
ing much about a world-embracing 
alliance of all English-speaking people. 
Events are making our history and re- 
molding our philosophy with startling 
rapidity. The projectiscope is scarcely 
more phenomenal in its quick succession 
of views than is the history of our time 
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projected upon the pages of our daily 
newspapers. Speaker Reed, with a 
patriotism that is unquestioned, plants 
himself upon the policy of isolation, 
which in Washington’s time was clearly 
wise, and declares that ‘‘ Empire must 
wait.”’ But ‘‘the common sense of 
most*’ has already passed on beyond 
that doctrine, and Destiny is thunder- 
ing in our ears, from Cuba, from Porto 
Rico and from the uttermost parts of 
the earth, ‘‘ We are not our own; we 
are God’s trustees; we are our brothers’ 
keeper; Empire will not longer wait.” 
Responsibilities we never sought are 
already upon us, and may not be evaded 
by cowardly abandonment, by treaties 
of peace where there is no peace, or by 
mercenary bargain and sale. 
+ * 

SPEAKING of the present glorious 
possibilities of a world-including alli- 
ance of English-speaking people, it is 
interesting to recall the fifty-year-old 
prophecy of Carlyle, in his Heroes and 
Hero-Worshipers. In language fuller of 
suggestion now than when it was first 
uttered, in 1848, this grandest prophet 
of the Nineteenth Century thus pays 
tribute to the part which Literature 
pays in the development of a people: 

**In America, in New Holland, East 
and West to the very antipodes, there 
will be a Saxondom covering great 
spaces of the globe. And now what is 
it can keep all these together into vir- 
tually one nation so that they do not fall 
out and fight, but live in peace, in 
brother-like intercourse, helping one 
another? Acts cf Parliament, 
administrative prime ministers cannot. 
America is parted from us, so far as 
Parliament could part it. Call it not 
fantastic for there is much reality in it: 
Here I say is an English King whom no 
time, or chance, Parliament or combina- 
tion of parliaments candethrone! This 
King Shakespeare, does not he shine, in 
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crowned sovereignty over usall, as the 
noblest, gentlest, yet strongest of rally- 
ing-signs; indestructible; really more 
valuable in that point of view than any 
other means or appliance whatsoever? 
We can fancy him as radiant aloft over 
all the Nations of Englishmen, a thou- 
sand years hence. From Paramatta, 
from New York, wheresoever, under 
what sort of Parish Constable soever, 
English men and women are, they will 
say to one another, ‘ Yes, this Shakes- 
peare is ours; we produced him, we 
speak and think by him; we are of one 
blood and kind with him.’ ”’ 


* * 
* 


FROM Shakespeare to English litera- 
ture, a large part of which he is, and 
from literature to libraries is a natural 
transition. There is no more promis- 
ing movement of our time than the 
library movement. The prominence 
given it in chautauqua circles and in 
local, state and national meetings of 
women’s clubs, and the noticeable aban- 
donment of the old watch-dog idea of a 
librarian’s duties by library boards and 
librarians themselves, all together 
point to great advancement during the 
Twentieth Century in furtherance of 
this movement’s great purpose: the 
bringing together of books which are 
needed, and the men, women and chil- 
dren who need them. 

Pd 


THIS movement did not begin with 
us, nor will it end with us. The first 
library movement is thought to have 
had its origin in Thebes, hundreds of 
years before the Christian era. The 
first library, then and there founded, 
bore over its portals this inscription: 
‘*Store-house of Medicine for the Soul.” 
Those Thebans were very wise. The 
inscription might have advertised 
Entertainment and Instruction for the 
Mind, but they went down deeper than 
that. They had discovered thus early 


in the world’s literary life, that books 
—the great books—‘‘ books of power,”’ 
as De Quincey puts it,—books “ vitally 


conceived,’’ as Mabie well terms them, 
—actually work the cure of hurt souls 
and bring relief to weary souls. And 
this wisdom of years ago is the highest 
and best wisdom of to-day—the wisdom 
behind the work of the Chautauqua 
clubs, the women’s clubs, the library 
clubs and the traveling library move- 
ment. 

The library rightly administered and 
wisely appropriated is now, and it was 
in ancient Thebes, balm for hurt 
minds and souls, strength for the weak, 
renewed and increased strength for the 
strong. It isthe highest form of enter- 
tainment for mind and soul, and wisely 
prescribed and administered it unqual- 
ifiedly benefits and blesses. 


* * 
* 


It is a satisfaction to be able to say, 
on high English authority, that America 
is taking lead and direction of this 
grand library movement of the time. 
American methods of classification are 
finding much favor abroad, especially 
in England, the great library center of 
the modern world. , 

While our new world has no one li- 
brary that can equai the British Mu- 
seum in the number of volumes cata- 
logued, or the Bodleian library in the 
wealth of its literary treasures, yet in 
growth and inthe quality of the growth, 
as in methods, America proudly leads 
the world. 

It was reserved for New York, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Iowa to lead the world 
in that new and peculiarly American 
enterprise—the Traveling Library— 
the noble purpose of which is to sow 
the seed of good literature in communi- 
ties that otherwise could have little or 
no part nor lot in the great storehouses 
for the mindand soul in our large cities. 
But of this more hereafter. 


* * 
* 


“RUPERT OF HENTZAU,’’ sequel to 
‘*The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ is ended, 
and all the leading characters except 
the queen are duly killed off, and the 
queen’s doubtful virtue is circumstan- 
tially established. ‘‘ Rupert’ ought to 
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have died in the brain of its author. 
‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda” closed artis- 
tically. The queen, true to the tradi- 
tions of her family and the expectations 
of her people, bade farewell to her 
English lover, Rassendyll, and married 
the king of Strelsau. Artistically, 
there wasn’t anything else for her to 
do. But now, Mr. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins drags the woman down from 
the high place in which he left her, 
and reveals her as false to her vow of 
wifehood, and, after the killing of her 
husband, eager to assume the relations 
of consort with her lover, whose per- 
sonification of her husband had de- 
ceived the people. The plot hinges 
upon a compromising letter written by 
the queen to her lover, the one ambi- 
tion of her lover and of her retainers 
being to shield her from exposure. In 
the main, the story is weak in construc- 
tion, though it includes several strong 
situations. Wherein it is strong it is 
bad. By the way, why read spurious 
historical novels—even the best, such 
as ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’’— when 
the real thing, fully as interesting, may 
be had quite as easily? Why waste 
time on ‘Rupert of Hentzau,’’? when 
our libraries and book stores contain 
the real thing, the historical novels 
produced by Mrs Catherwood, and Har- 
old Frederic, and Gilbert Parker, and 
Crockett, and George Eliot, and Dick- 
ens, and Scott and Victor Hugo? 


* * 
* 


A CAREFULLY prepared and suggest- 
ive paper on the Sparrow, by Mr. Harry 
Edward Miller, appears in the present 
number. The writer commends this 
paper toits readers Having been en- 
gaged for four months in a daily war- 
fare with the pests, and thus far with 
no promise of ultimate victory, he can 
feelingly bear testimony to the truth of 
Mr. Miller’s statements as to their per- 
sistency. Early in thespring two spar- 
rows chose an east corner under the 
roof of his house, their nest resting 
upon the elbow of a water pipe. Every 
evening there was a well developed 


nest to pull down, and every evening 
the nest was pulled down. Later, when 
two wrens, favorites of his family, came 
back to occupy their last year’s quar- 
ters under an east porch, the sparrows 
fought them away and they-located in 
an old disconnected water pipe on the 
barn, barring the entrance against 
their enemy. From this retreat they 
continued through the summer to wage 
a war of words against their powerful 
foe. After about sixty days, wearying 
of the daily task of destroying the 
sparrows’ nest, the writer conceived 
the thought of drowning the sparrows 
out. The unwelcome guests seemed to 
enjoy the drenching from the hose, 
complacently regarding their evening 
bath as a considerate plan for their 
comfort during the heated term. His 
next scheme was to pull down the nest 
and stuff the aperture with burlap, 
giving the birds no room for a nest. 
His guests generously refused to see in 
this new device anything but a plan to 
make them more cozy and comfortable. 
They forced their way in under the roof 
and nestled down on the burlap and 
pronounced it good — the best yet. Re- 
turning from a brief vacation, the 
writer was informed that the sparrows 
were still masters of the situation. 
Down came the burlap and with it four 
very young sparrows, who did not sur- 
vive the fall. Next day the birds had 
built a new nest, almost filling the va- 
cant place; and the daily warfare was 
resumed. The July judgment of the 
writer was that birds as shrewd as 
sparrows ought to know when they’re 
whipped: his August suspicion is that 
possibly he was long since beaten by 
the sparrows, but, like the Spaniards 
across the sea, hadn’t sense,enough to 
concede his defeat. 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


James Lane Allen says he will stay in 
Kentucky,— reports tothe contrary not- 
withstanding. He is now at work on 
what he thinks ‘will embody all the 
humor of ‘‘ A Kentucky Cardinal,” the 
philosophic frankness of ‘‘Summer in 
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Arcady ’’ snd the spiritual seriousness 
of ‘‘The Choir Invisible,” also town 
life and country life,— everything nec- 
essary to the making of the best yet 

Dr. Albert Shaw, that profound 
thinker and practical man of affairs to 
whose conception, wrought out through 
years of closest application, we are in- 
debted for that indispensable periodi- 
cal, the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, gave himself a brief vacation 
recently to attend the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his alma mater, Iowa College, 
Grinnell. 

The principal addresses delivered at 
the recent Semi-Centennial, at Grinnell, 
by President Gates,of Iowa College: Pro- 
fessor Macy, author of several standard 
works on constitutional law and kin- 
dred subjects, and Dr. Albert Shaw, on 
the present outlook for our nation, were 
notable for inherent strength, and for 
their Twentieth Century quality. 

George W. Cable went to England to 
find a quiet place where he could com- 
plete a novel based upon his experience 
as a cavalry soldier in the Confederate 
army. Butthecelebrity-hunters found 
him, and they are doing what they are 
able to confuse his recollections of the 
War. 

Following is a quotation from a recent 
letter from Mr. Edmund C. Stedman to 
Mrs. Mary J. Reid: ‘‘It pleased me to 
find your article (The Poetry of the 
Year, April MIDLAND), also an ap- 
preciation of our common friend—that 
true poet—Vance Cheney. He has an 
exquisite and very original sense of 
nature. You make an_ interesting 
group of passages from his work and 
Gerard de Nerval’s Cheney 
and Nerval are in communion with the 
soul of nature.’’ 

A St. Louis man, Mr. Elshemus, in 
the New York Times, accuses Mr. Le 
Gallienne, recently the literary hero of 
the hour in New York, of gross incivil- 
ity. He treated the poet to Scotch 
whisky, but the poet went off by him- 
self and drank his whisky, not so much 
as proposing the St. Louis man’s health 
or offering to set ’em up again ‘as 
every gentleman does’’ Mr. Elshe- 
mus is himself a poet, being author of 
“A Spirit Song.’’ Perhaps all this 
which he relates occurred in the 
spirit—or while Mr. Elshemus was in 
spirits; or possibly Mr. Le Gallienne 
had an inspiration and wanted to be 
alone. <A poet under inspiration is not 


to be judged by the canons of good 
taste which regulate the bibulous 
habits of ordinary mortals. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


The Dial finds that American fiction 
is just a hundred years old Brown’s 
‘*Wieland,’’ published in 1798, *‘marked 
the beginning of the end of our long 
term of sterility.”’ 

The Independent has also adopted the 
magazine form. We predict that the 
Youth’s Companion will soon follow 
suit. 

We regret to have to say that The 
Critic has abandoned the weekly issues 
which were eagerly looked for by all 
book-lovers the country over, and has 
issued a double number for July and 


August. Hereafter, it will be issued 
monthly. 
(“Splendid Isolation or What?’’ is 


Henry M. Stanley’s contribution to the 
Nineteenth Century. Of course it treats 
of the hands-off policy of English con- 
servatism. From our American stand- 
point the English situation is embodied 
in the one word, ‘‘what?”’ 

With genuine sorrow we announce 
the suspension of The Chap-took, of 
Chicago. Its list has been turned over 
to The Dial. Mr. Stone worked lon 
and hard to build up his Chap-eak 
from a primer of pertness to a high- 
grade miscellany of belles lettres—and 
notably succeeded. But that portion 
of the public that smiled over the 
smartness and cuteness of the little 
Chap- Book of four years ago, yawned 
over the Chap-Book of 1897-98; and the 
small ‘‘substantial’’ class that approved 
the change read the library copy and 
gave the periodical their moral sup- 
port—of which it died. 

‘Robinson Crusoe” stills holds first 
place in the hearts of ten-year-olds in 
England, as it does in America. The 
Pall Mall Gazette finds Defoe’s classic 
first, ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” second, 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy’? seventh— 
Mrs. Burnett’s priggish young hero 
standing below the two books already 
named and ‘Through the Looking- 


giass,”’ “‘The Rose and the Ring,” 
‘Jackanapes” and the “Story of a 
Short Life.’’ 


James Brice, in the July Century, dis- 
cusses Equality (economic equality) to 
the conclusion that the question may 
prove ‘“‘less menacing to the peace of 
society than many deem it to-day.” 

McClure’s seems to have enlisted for 
the War. The July number has but 
one story, an Iowa story, by Octave 
Thanet,— which, by the way, is far 
from being the best of Mrs. French’s 
admirable series of Iowa stories. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


VALAZQUEZ— I 599-1660. 


Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Valazquez 
once said: ‘‘I would rather be the 
prince of vulgar painters than tte sec- 
ond of refined ones’? He was the 
prince of realists. He took nature un- 
adorned, unidealized, and followed her 
with unswerving fidelity. His direct 
presentation of those artificially re- 
fined Spanish nobles of King Philip’s 
time, shows men and women of life and 
blood beneath all the stiff convention- 
alities of dress and manner. 

Valazquez was born in 1599, in the 
old city of Seville. He was well edu- 
cated in the things which were con- 
sidered necessary for a gentleman of 
that time to know. He commenced 
the study of art early and in the home 
of his instructor, Pacheco, found the 
lovely Juana, whom he afterwards 
married. Valazquez was « gentleman 
and a painter of the ‘‘haute noblesse,” 
yet he could pres nt peasant life in all 
its coarse jovial pleasures, or its dull 
animal pain. The picture of the 
‘*Bebedores’’ or Topers, represents a 
rustic Bacchus, vine-crowned, sur- 
rounded by his drunken companions. 
This picture is so wonderfully true, 
that a woman shrinks back involun- 
tarily from the bold lear in those wine- 
moistened eyes. 

Van Dyke was also a painter of the 
nobility, but he could never descend to 
representing common things in their 
commonness—there he failed of truth. 
He must give the air of Charles I or 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere to the 
simple burger and his fat vrouw. 

Valazquez, true to his conception of 
nature, painted as he perceived her, 
direct and unidealized. This same 
reality by his consummate genius being 
never commonplace or uninteresting. 

The painter visited Italy several 
times in his youth, when one is sup- 
posed to be most impressable but 
though no doubt receiving much in- 
spiration from the study of Raphael 
and Michaelangelo, yet it was an in- 
spiration to be more himself, more 
thoroughly independent in his origi- 
nality—more natural, more ‘‘vulgar,”’ 
compared with the ultra refinement of 
the statial Italian school, which his 
great contemporary, Murillo, followed 
devoutly and became »°""" on'v to 
Raphael among “refi... p-.-l. ers. 
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Valazquez’s genius was more in har- 
mony, his work more influenced by 
Rubens, who visited Spain in 1630, than 
by any other painter. In his later 
years he was greatly honored by his 
King and was given the post of 
Aposentador Mayor, an office which 
gave him little leisure for painting. 
He was much consulted by the King 
on State affairs. The picture called 
Los Meninas (Maids of Honour), has 
been called the‘‘Theology of Painting,’’ 
so perfect is it in form and technique, 
by many pronounced the Masterpiece. 
A room in the palace hung with pic- 
tures by Rubens; on the left in the 
picture stands the artist himself at an 
easel. In the center the Infanta 
Maria is taking a cup of water from a 
youthful lady in waiting: she is sur- 
rounded by others as young and 
debonair as herself. ‘It is a chance 
group fixed by magic for all time, on 
the canvas.’’ The King was so pleased 
with the picture that he took a brush 
and painted the cross of Santiago on 
the breast of the pictured artist. This 
was Valazquez’s last work. He died 
in 1660 from a fever contracted while 
making arrangements for the marriage 
of the Infanta Maria Theresa to Louis 
XIV. He was but 61 years old, at the 
very height of his power and ability. 
He was able to paint all subjects and 
succeed in all. He produced some re- 
markable religious pictures, but with 
his deep discernment in all things per- 
taining to art, he knew that the era of 
great religious painting had past. 

Raphael and Michaelangelo had 
touched the zenith, so he chose to hold 
the mirror up to nature, the nature of 
his times, and thus did great service to 
history and art. Like the great 
Italians, Valazquez can only be truly 
seen in the galleries of his own country. 
As comparatively few Americans visit 
Spain we are not familiar with his 
greatest work, but the little portrait of 
the Infanta Margarite has‘always been 
considered one of the gems of the 
Louvre. From most tourists worn out 
with Titian beauties and ‘‘divine’’ 
Raphaels, this chubby, golden-haired 
child, in a rather ugly gray gown with 
black trimmings, would not get even a 
glance did not the magical ‘* *” of 
their Baedaker arrest their weary 
footsteps. 

Valazquez’s work can not attract the 
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uninitiated. He is the  painter’s 
painter, and he possesses all the ex- 
cellences which modern artists most 
admire, directness in presentation of 
planes, perfection of grays, living flesh 


tones, vitalizing atmosphere —these are 
the qualities which hold the artist- 
student in rapture before the chubby 
child in her dull gown, the Infanta of 
the Louvre. 





THE MIDLAND 


EMMA RAYNER’S BOOK. 


‘*Tt is several years now since I began 
to make the history of the earlier 
American colonists, and particularly 
the Dutch settlers, an especial study.” 
So writes Emma Rayner, the author of 
‘Free to Serve.’’ ‘I soon found the 
subject an interesting one and I thought 
other people might find it interesting, 
too. I spent much time among the de- 
scendants of those settlers and was de- 
lighted to find many traces of their 
Dutch origin. Possibly the decidedly 
Dutch flavor of life in some of the re- 
mote villages of New York State struck 
me more forcibly than it would have 
done one who had always lived in 
America. My home was across the sea. 
I passed my childhood in the university 
town of Cambridge, England, growing 
up under the shadow of its colleges. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that I be- 
came a student at Newnham College, 
which institution, together with Girton, 
has opened for women the gates of 
knowledge, as knowledge is dispensed 
at that ancient educational center. I 
entered the north hall of Newnham 
College, of which Miss Helen Gladstone 
was then principal, and having chosen 
mathematics as my specialty, took up 
the vigorous course of study required 
for the mathematical Tripos examina- 
tion. I was fortunate enough to take 
honors in the Tripos of 1888, when my 
university course ended. Since that 
time I have turned my attention to 
literary work, having come to this 
country immediately after my college 
work was finished. Much study of 
books and characters and surroundings 
I deemed indispensable to any real suc- 
cess in portraying the earlier times on 
this continent, and in this study, to- 
gether with some writing for maga- 
zines, I have found plenty to employ 
me since then.”’ 


BOOK TABLE. 


No essay of this critic could compare 
with this modest woman’s brief account 
of her work, in presenting that argu- 
ment which should—but, alas, will 
not—modify the opinion of those who 
deem a little wit, a box of pens, a gal- 
lon of ink and a stack of linen tablets, 
sufficient equipment for a novelist. A 
university training is supplemented 
with ten years of diligent local re- 
search, and a range of reading cover- 
ing all literatures, before Miss Rayner 
ventures to producea book. Her novel 
offers the best evidence of the effect- 
iveness of her preparation. One may 
hesitate to say that Free to Serve is 
the best novel of Colonial life yet pub 
lished, but, at the least, and from any 
point of view, there are few to compare 
with it. The book is a realistic ro- 
mance of strongly dramatic quality, of 
much originality of plot and incident, 
and of an English style almost beyond 
criticism. Her occasional Indians may 
speak after the stilted fashion of Coop- 
er’s, and there is anachronism in her 
use of the word tepee, but faults are 
few and far between. [he moving, 
human interest of the drama, the ex- 
quisite clearness of the style, the 
wealth of incident, and marvelously 
lifelike pictures of Dutch homes and 
people, entitle Emma Rayner to rank 
among the foremost of American writ- 
ers. Amid the multitude of the noisy 
and superficial—A merica’s unique curse 
in every field of endeavor—such writers 
as Emma Rayner loom like fertile, 
ro¢k-ribbed oases in a wind-blown 
desert. 

RECEIVED. 


Cicero Laelius De Amicitia, by J. K. 
Lord. Published by American Book Co. 


Birds of the United States, by Austin 
C. Apgar. Published by American 
Book Co. ; 
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VIEW OF PARK OF WEST END HOTEL. 





A MIDLAND SUMMER RESORT. 


SPIRIT LAKE AND THE TWO OKOBOJIS. 


By CHARLES F. WiLcOx 


ERHAPS no region in the Middle- 

West is favored with greater natu- 
ral advantages or resources for a sum- 
mer outing than the lake region in 
Nor.hern Iowa, so well known in all 
parts of the country. Here are located 
Spirit Luke and East and West Oko- 
boji Lakes. Nature seems to have 
been very prodigal of her gifts, in be- 
stowing on this region the essentials of 
a popular Midland summer resort and 
resting place. Its location in the ex- 
treme northern part of Iowa and the 
southern part of Minnesota is a safe- 
guard against excessive heat, which, 
with the vast amount of water in the 
locality, insures a temperature that is 
never uncomfortabije, even in the hot- 
test partof the summer. The surround- 
ing country is gently undulating prai- 
rie, interspersed with natural forests 
which are heavier and more dense 
close to the lakes. The topography of 





the region thus affords opportunity for 
much pleasure in riding or driving or 
bicycling. 

The soil is a sandy loam, the propor- 
tion of san] and gravel increasing near 
the lakes, which prevents the water 
from becoming muddy and furnishes 
miles of hard sand and gravel beach, 
the ideal conditions for bathing and 
boating. 

The lakes are in the form of a semi- 
circular chain about eighteen or twenty 
miles Jong. Beginning with Spirit 
Luke at the North, they extend south- 
ward and then to the West, then north- 
ward to the extreme end of West Oko- 
boji, giving an area of about twenty- 
five or thirty miles of clear, crystal 
water for rowing, sailing, or steamer 
travel. Fishing is a favorite pastime, 
as the fish are very plentiful, the prin- 
ci; al varieties being bass, pike, picker- 
el and perch. The supply of these 
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cannot become exhausted owing to the 
steps taken by the State to keep the 
lakes replenished with fish from year 
to year. 

The lakes were named by the Indians, 
the Indian name of Spirit Lake being 
Minne-waukon, meaning spirit water. 
The meaning of the name Okoboji, is 
unknown. It is evident, however, that 
the name Minne-waukon was applied 
from a feeling of superstitious awe with 
which the Indians regarded the lake. 
There has been much conjecture as to 
what was the cause of this feeling, but 
it may have been due to the fact that 
it has no outlet and no visible source 
from which it is fed. Notwithstanding 
this, it is always well filled, and is fresh 
and clear — facts worthy of considera- 
tion—and which may have been re- 
garded by the Indians as being due to 
the special power of the “Great Spirit.” 
There is a legend to the effect that 
from some unknown cause the Indians 
were afraid to venture on the lake, and 
if they did so, the waters immediately 
became troubled and the red man was 
drowned. 

The first account of these lakes was 
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REV. SAMUEL PILLSBURY, 
For whom Pillsbury’s Point was named. 


given by Nicollet, who passed through 
the country with an exploring expedi- 
tion in 1837 John C. Fremont was a 
member of this party, and from the 


ARNOLD’S PARK HOTEL, W. B. ARNOLD, PROPRIETOR—WEST OKOBOJI 
LAKE FROM THE BEACH. 
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descriptions they gave of the locality, 
they were evidently greatly impr. ssed 
with the romantic character of the 
place which was destined to become so 
invaluable for the recreation of Mid- 
land people. 


winter the memorable and horrible 
event, the Sprit Lake Massacre, took 
place. This brought the settlement 
into prominence, and the wonderful 
resources being better known, settlers 
came from all parts of the country and 
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Later reports were made from time to 
time by hunters, trappers and pioneers, 
who seemed to be attracted thither by 
the wildness of the scenery and by the 
mystical veil of obscurity which hung 
over it. Late in the year 1856 the first 
settlement was wade, and the following 


the community was rapidly settled. As 
time passed, it became more and more 
populur as a rendezvous for hunters and 
fishermen, until there was scarcely a 
sportsman in the surrounding territory 
who had not visited the lakes. As the 
popularity of the lakes increased in 
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BUILDING OWNED BY MR. B. F. STEVENS. 


this respect, there were many allusions 
to them as a future summer res» rt, but 
nothing was done toward developing 
the lakes in this respect until about 
sixteen years ago, when the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids and Northern cunstruct- 
structed their line to the town of Spirit 
Lake. They began to call the atten- 
tion of the people of the country to 
the rare possibilities of the lakes, and 
to develop the natural resources as a 
resort. In 1882 the railroad company 
erected the Hotel Orleans, and from 
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that time the interest and development 
have been marvelous, and are still in- 
creasing from year to year. 

The present year, notwithstanding 
the other numerous and extraordinary 
attractions, the number of tourists far 
exceeds the expectations of the people 
of the lake region. 

Owing to the light snowfall last win- 
ter, it was feared that the lakes would 
be lower than usual this summer, but 
abundant.rains have so raised the lakes 
that all misgivings or apprehensions 
have been dismissed, and all are en- 
joying an unprecedented degree of in- 
terest in the lakes, with the full assur- 
ance that the past success is but an in- 
timation of the future development and 
prosperity of this, the most romantic 
and interesting of all Midland summer 
resorts. 

To those of our readers who will make 
their first visit to the lakes this summer, 
a short description of the surroundings 
and the principal attractions will be 
acceptable. 

The town of Spirit Lake is reached 





WEST END HOTEL, SPIRIT LAKE, FROM THE BEACH— 
J. H. FERGUSON, PROPRIETOR. 
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Photo by J. A Bellinger. 


THE INN, DIXON’S BEACH, WEST OKOBOJ1—J. A. BECK, PROPRIETOR. 
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OBSERVATORY, WEST OKOBOJI, SAID TO BE THE HIGHEST POINT IN IOWA—DIXON’S BEACH, FROM FT. DODGE POINT— 
VIEW OF PARK AND LAKE, LOOKING WEST FROM INN—THE DRIVE, LOOKING EAST FROM INN. 
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SENATOR A. B FUNK, SPIRIT LAKE. 


by three great railroads - the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacitic, and the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rupids & Northero. Trains 
run at convenient hours, most of them 
arriving and departing in daylight, 
which is a great advantage to visitors. 
Commodious conveyances make connec- 
tion with all trains, so that one is never 
without means of rapid and safe transit 
from place to place. 

The citizens of Spirit Lake are pro- 
gressive, intelligent people, who are 
alive to the interests of their city, and 
they extend a most cordial welcome to 
all. 

Some of the principal points of inter- 
est on Spirit Lake are: The Orleans 
Hotel, at the southeast extremity of the 
lake; Craven's Beach, on the eastern 
shore, and the West End Hotel, at the 
southwest extremity of the lake. This 
hotel has a most excellent location, be- 
ing surrounded by fine trees, within 
convenient distance of town and over- 
looking the lake, baving also a most 
delightful beach. At the north end of 


the lake, directly opposite, is Crandall’s — 





Lodge, which is exceedingly popular 
for various reasons. This site affords 
a most beautiful view of the lake, and 
the beach is unsurpassed by any other 
on the lake for bathing. About mid- 
way, on the west shore of the lake, is 
the Knights Templars’ Lodge, a fine 
structure beautifully situated on a high 
bank overlooking the lake. 

To reach Okoboji, one may go by rail 
over the C, R. I. & P., or the C, M. & 
St. P., or they may go by bus or liv- 
ery. It is a delightful drive through 
magnificent forests and luxuriant fields. 

The first point of interest is the grade 
and draw-bridge for wagons, below 
which is the railroad, with the draw- 
bridge through which the steamers 
pass. 

On the opposite shore of the lake, 
about one mile beyond, is Arnold’s Park, 
which is very finely improved, provided 
with hotel, auditorium, bowling alleys, 
toboggan slide, refreshment stands, a 
dock for the steamers, and a fine boat 
house and bath house. Fishing tackle 
may also be obtained by any who de- 
sire it. The grounds are covered by 
stately old oaks, that so completely 
shelter the buildings as to afford the 
most delightful shade and protection. 

A little farther up the lake is Pills- 
bury’s Point, which affords the finest 
view to be had of Okoboji Lake. Back 


a little distance on this point is the 
residence of Mrs. Abigail Gardner 
Sharp and the monument erected to 
the memory of the people killed there 
in the Indian massacre of 1857. 
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RESIDENCE OF DR. L E. BROWNELL, SPIRIT LAKE. 


Looking across the lake from Pills- 
bury’s Point, is Fort Dodge Point,where 
are some of the finest cottageson the lake. 

Beyond, on the north side of the luke, 
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RESID«NCE OF A. E. ST. CLAIR, SPIRIT LAKE. 


is Dixon’s Beach; this is one of the fa- 
vorite points on the lake for bathing, 
owing to the character of the shore, 
and the beach and the bottom of the 
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lake. The shore is densely wooded, 
and a beautiful drive leads along it 
for a great distance. Immediately back 
of this drive the shore rises in graceful 
knolls, affording excellent sites for cot- 
tages and other buildings. 

One of the most popular and unique 
places of entertainment on the lakes, is 
situated here, The Inn, a new building 
owned by Mr. J. A. Beck, of Fairfield, 
Iowa, who is making of this hotel and 
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dock for steamers, and one for sail 
boats; row-boats and fishing tackle 
may be obtained at the dock, and all 
who so desire are furnished with a 
pilot and experienced fisherman, to 
show them where to fish with the best 
results. ‘There is an orchestra at the 
Inn to play for the entertainment of 
guests, and for balls and parties. The 
proprietor, Mr. Beck, is a progressive 
man, aad has done much to popularize 





THE SPIRIT LAKE MASSACRE MONUMENT 


surroundings a most ideal home for 
the tourist. The Inn has a frontage of 
over 300 feet, sleeping rooms are on 
the first and second floors, the whole 
being surrounded by wide verandas, 
affording at all times a fresh breeze 
from the lake. Jn the rear is a large 
kitchen and a dining room, which is 
seventy feet long; there is water on 
both floors, with toilet rooms on the 
ground floor. The rooms are all newly 
and nicely furnished. There is a good 





the lake region. He isa hotel man of 
wide experience, and a man of good 
business ability; and recognizing in 
Dixon’s Beach the possibility of becom- 
ing an exceptionally fine resort, he 
secured a large tract of land on the 
lake shore, where he has built the Inn, 
and has also erected some fine cottages. 
It has been his intention and desire to 
provide accommodations for people at 
reasonable prices, and he has succeeded 
so well in the time he has been con- 
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Pillsbury’s Point. 





Brown’s Bay. 
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Bluff Point 
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VIEW OF HAYWARD’S BAY, WEST OKOBOJI. 


ducting the business, that his success 
for the future is assured. After leav- 
ing the Inn, we pass around the point, 
and soon reach Omaha Beach, where 
there are some fine cottages and some 
beautiful forest trees. Still farther on 
is Hayward’s Bay, owned by Mr. 
William Hayward, of Spirit Lake. 
There havealready been erected on this 
bay a number of handsome cottages, 
although it is but in the beginning of 
its development. The beach here is 
unequaled by any on the lake for 
bathing, and is exceedingly popular as 
a bathing resort. The shore is walled 
with rock thrown up by the waves, and 
the beach is of smooth, fine sand, free 
from pebbles and other obstructions 


that would make it unpleasant for 
bathers. 

No one contemplating a trip to the 
lakes need apprehend any lack of diver- 
sity of entertainment. Balls or parties 
are given almost every evening, the 
steamer making nightly excursions of 
the lakes, affording a delightful means 
of conveyance from place to place. 
Among the most popular amusements 
are the boat races which occur every 
few days, from six to twelve boats en- 
tering the contests. Swimming con- 
tests are also frequently held and af- 
ford a great deal of amusement. 

In brief, these lakes comprise the 
greatest pleasure resort of the Midland 
region, and every resident should at 
some time enjoy them. 
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WILL FIND CONVENIENT AND COMFORTABLE 
sn CONVEY ANCES wns 


BY APPLYING TO..... MOTT & HOLCOMB 


WHO CONDUCT ONE OF THE 








FINEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIVERIES IN THE STATE. 








THIS FIRM RUNS BUS LINES which make connections with all 


trains to and from Spirit Lake and Orleans, and are ready 
at all times to take passengers to any point on the Lake. In addition to this they 
keep a large number of turnouts and provide customers with first-class service. 
This firm has for many years been engaged in the livery business in Spirit 
Lake, has studied the needs and wishes of the tourist pleasure seekers, and is 
prepared to meet their requirements, 





Before making arrangements for conveyances, all visitors to the Lakes 
should call on the firm of 


MOTT & HOLCOMB, Stitit Lake, Ia. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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The his Moines 


and 
Northwestern 
Land and Loan Co. 


> a a Y 
N ORGANIZATION deserving of 


some notice is the Des Moines and 
Northwestern Land and Loan Co., corner 


of Fifth and Locust streets, Des Moines, 
Iowa, organized in 1893, by Mr. Burton 
D. Hurd, who is president of the com- 
pany at the present time. It was or- 
ganized with a view to bringing before 
the notice of eastern men and other cap- 
italists the unparalleled resources of the 
Middle West for agricultural purposes, 
Notwithstanding the finaucial troubles 
¢ and the stringency of money matters at 
{the time of its organizaticn, and up to the 
present time, the company has met with 
marvelous success, having sold for per- 
{ manent homes no less than 38,090 acres 
of land, The field in which the com- 
¢ pany operat:s embraces principally lowa, 
imoeante and the eastern states, it being 
the custom of the company to bring men 
¢ from the East to buy farms in this region, 
which they find much more desirable 
than the localities ia which they have 
previously lived The company condu-ts 
a loan business in connection with the 
real estate business, the firm having a 
large amount of capital at command with 
which to assist buyers in purchasing 
¢ when desired. 
The scope and resources of the firm are 
¢ greatly enhanced by arrangements re- 
cently made by the Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg & Gulf Railroad Co, or the Port 
Arthur route, by whch they have been 
constituted land agents for that comp iny, 
thus giving them a very extensive strip 
of territory in which to operate, stretch- 
ing from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, 
through the most fertile and resourceful 
region to be found. The company are in 
all ways prepared to give their patrons 
® the best of satisfaction in every respect, 
having one of the largest lists of land 
owned by any company in the West, 
which are adapted for all purposes for 
which they may be desired. This terri- 
tory is still in its infancy, a vast amount 
of it still being practically unsettled. In 
truth, it offers homes to the millions— 
homes in one of the most diversified re- 
ions known to man. For further in- 
ormation, address 
3, D, HURD, Pres., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A SAMPLE LETTER FROM AN ADVERTISER IN THE 
MIDLAND, 
DUPLEX AND JEWETT TYPEWRITER AGENCY, t 


616 Locust Street, 
Des Moryes, Iowa, July 13, 1898 


Conuwuy & Shaw, Midland Monthly, City: 
GENTLEMEN — Assuming that pub- 


| lishersof books, periodicals and maga- 


zines like to hear from advertisers in a 
pleasant way, I wish to say that in Mon- 
day morniug’s mail I received letters 
from four different people, in different 
parts oi the State of Iowa, asking us to 
send prices and circulars on our Jew- 
ett typewriters. Three of them were 
murked that they had seen the ad. in 
THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. (The fourth 
party did not mention where he saw 
our ad., but we are willing to give 
credit for the one letter to one out of 
at least one hundred papers that have 
our ads. in them in the State of Iowa.) 

If THE MIDLAND MONTHLY brings 
this kind of returns to all of its ad- 
vertisers, it certainly must be a good 
medium, and you can bet your life our 
ad will appear for this entire year and 
a good many years to come while I am 
in the typewriter business. 

Yours very truly, 
GEO. LOARTS, 
Manager. 


Glad to enroll myself among your 
subscribers for another year.—Rev. S. 


| H. Noll, Colliersville, Tenn. 


We are all pleased with it; we like it 
better than older magazines; they are 


| priggish to a painful degree.—A. C. 
| Simpers, Colera, Md. 


I hear many kind expressions from the 
people in relation to THE MIDLAND, and 
we have several testimonials in regard 
to our work incidentally speaking of 


| THE MIDLAND as a splendid magazine. 





—K.W. Pierce, Field Manager MIDLAND 
MONTHLY, now in Omaha. 

I enjoy the magazine very much.— 
Mrs. T. H. Wright, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 

Wishing THE MIDLAND even more 
increasing popularity.—J. A. Triplett, 
Centre City, Texas. 

Your excellent magazine.—W. V. 
Lawrence, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

The subscribers all seem to be pleased 
with it.—Lulu Johnson, Marshall, Mo. 

We like it very much.—R. L Saw- 
yer, Meade, Kan. 

Iam proud that Iowa, my home for 
more than forty years, is the home 
of such a good magazine us THE MID- 
LAND.—Mima Middleton, Eagle Grove, 
lowa. 
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|... Highland Park College... 


By Des Moines, Iowa, 








{ NEW SCIENCE HALL, 


Comprises The College of Letters and Science; The Normal College; 
The College of Law; The College of Pharmacy; The College of Civil 
Engineering; The College of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering; 
The Schools of Art; The Conservatory of Music; The College of Ora- 
tory; The Business College; The School of Shorthand and Type- 
: writing. 


Highland Park College offers Thirty Complete, 
Practical, Standard Courses of Study. 


Fine buildings. 


A large and competent faculty. Thorough Courses. 
Superior accom- 


Splendid equipment in apparatus. Unexcelled location. 
modations for students. Moderate expenses. 


q EXPENSES: Are lower than at any other school affording such 
superior advantages. Tuition, board and room for 
: one quarter (twelve weeks) need not cost more than $40. Tuition, board 
and room for three quarters (thirty-six weeks) need not cost more than $100. 
For Complete Catalogue and ‘‘A Little Book,” illustrated, 
address the Principal, 


Cc. C. REARICK, Des MOINES, IOWA. 














Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Upper lowa University, 


Founded in 1857, like long established institutions, provides thorough College, 
Academic, English and Normal courses; superior Business, Music and Art 
schools; and has well equipped Physical, Chemical and Biological Labora- 
tories; Library, Museum, Gymnasium and Observatory. 


But the chief features and the ones we wish to emphasize are: THE TERMS A T 
BEST ARRANGED ard THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST OF ANY COLLEGE in Owe 


Send for Catalogue, giving full particulars, to 


President J. W. BISSELL, A. M., D. D., Fayette, lowa 
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REMARKABLE DISCOVERY | 
FOR FINE LAUNDRY WORK. 
REQUIRES No COOKING. 
maa 2. ¢ a PACKAGE. , 





FAIRLY JUMPED INTO SUCCESS 


KEITH'S ENAMEL STARCH 


RIGHT FROM THE VERY START 


Notwithstanding all the other starches on the market. 
WHY WAS IT, WHY IS IT, that millions of packages of Keith’s 
Enamel Starch have been used in the few years since this 
starch was invented? Just do your ironing one month with 
Keith’s Enamel Starch and you will see. 
ing so EASY, it puts on that BEAUTIFUL ENAMEL FINISH, 
that it puts it at the head of every known aid for ironing. 
Manufactured by 


KEITH ENAMEL STARCH CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send 2 cent s¢amp and get Enamel Starch Recipe book. 


Now, 


It makes iron- 


Publisher’s Notes—Continued. 


Allow me to congratulate you on the 
June number of the magazine - it is the 
‘best illustrated number you have ever 
issued.—H. S. Fiske, The University 
of Chicago. 


I could not get along without THE 
MIDLAND, asit is a very enlightening 
publication.—Dot. M. Barr, Spring 
Valley, Iowa. 


I could not afford not to take THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY. Nothing quite 
takes its place.—Lillian Hobart, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. ~ 


With best wishes for the success of 
THE MIDLAND.—Mrs. L. G. Cobleigh, 
Evanston, Ill 


It is wide awake and progressive. I 
wish it every success.—Mrs. W. A. 
Byers, Salt Lake, Utah. 


I have heard so much of its splendid 
qualities, I would like to subscribe.— 


' Miss M. C. DuTraw, Zilwaukee, Mich. 


I am really proud of it as the best 
magazine west of New York.—Mrs. E. 


H. Chase, Minneapolis. 


THE MIDLAND is undoubtedly the best 
literary publication in the West, and 
deserves the support of the Western 
press; and I shall do all I can to give it 
that —Frank Waller Allen, Times, 
Louisville, Ky. 


And keep the dear, clean-faced mag- 
azine in my home.—Mrs. H.S. Russell, 
Hudson, Mich. 


Wishing THE MIDLAND great success 
as it abundantly deserves.—Rev. J. J. 
Lutz, Woodstock, Minn. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Shere are other 


Business 
Schools--but 


in no other schcol in the West will you 
find such commodious and elegantly 
furnished rooms, such thorough and 
practical courses of study, such experi- 
enced teachers and such facilities for 
aiding graduates as a thorough inves- 
tigation of 


Spalding’s Gommercial Hollege 


(INCORPORATED) 


willshow. This old and reliable insti- 
tution is just entering upon its thirty- 
third year, and is prepared to give prac- 
tical instruction in Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Teiegraphy, English 
Branches, etc., at lowest rates. 


20 Rooms, 18 Teachers and Lecturers. 
80-page Cutalogue Free. 
J. F. SPALDING, A. M., Prest. 
East Wing New York Life Bldg, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 





c.c.CROSS. J. P. EISENTRAUT. H. Cc. CROSS. 


IOWA ARCHITECTURAL CO. 


Makes a 
Specialty 
of.... 
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CHURCH and RESIDENCE WORK 


SEND FOR SKETOHES AND CATALOGUES. 


901 Walnut St, Third Floor. DES MOINES. 1A 
KREBS BROS CO., 


anp crane MONUMENTS 


Spe- 





Cemetery Fences and Vases. 
cial Designs on Application. 


CEDAR: RAPIDS, IOWA. 


A FEW FACTS. 


If you are going to Utah, California or 
other western points, the Union Pacific 
offers better facilities than any other line. 
Here are a few of the facts which may 
save you much trouble. 


First, double train service to Denver, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake, and Pacific coast 
points. 


Second, fastest time to Utah and Cali- 
fornia points by several hours. 


Third, a solid train, the “Overland 
Limited,” runs on time every day in the 
week, making the trip to San Francisco in 
two and one-half days from Missouri 
river. Gro. E, ABBOTT 

Gen’! Agt., Des Moines, Iowa. 





Current 
Literature 


$3 a Year. 25c a Number. 


Has never been anything but a delight- 
ful publication since the appearance of 
its first number. For the busy people 
who cannot read all the periodicals, or 
the family with the limited pocketbook, 
who can afford only one or two each 
month, Current Literature is an inestima- 
ble blessing, selecting and reprinting, as 
it does, the best things of the month. 
There is a charm in the very make-up of 
the magazine which is altogether dis- 
tinctive.—Art in Advertising. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


» 





| Cut out this coupon and send 
| with 25c and you will receive the | 


last 3 issues of Current Literature. | 
This offer includes the current number. | 





ADDRESS..... 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
Bryant Building, 55 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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VIEW OF CLINIC ROOM. 


Northwestern University Dental SGNOOI ticns‘crits fauna “"°rwe ee 


It has a splendid equipment, and an able corps of Professors, Instructors and Demonstrators. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars, address, 


THEO. MENGES, Secy., 146 Franklin Street, Chicago. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Premiums for Boys and Girls. 


THE ’97 PHOTAKE 
IS THE CAMERA FOR BEGINNERS....... 


It is THE Camerafor those who find Amateur Photography too 
expensive on account of the cost of making large pictures. It is the 
Camera for the times. Thousands of enthusiastic Photakers declare 
their satisfaction and delight with its results. Has every modern 
improvement. Shutter for time and instantaneous exposures. Is fitted 
with a fine achromatic lens. Brilliant view finder. It is the most prac- 
tical inexpensive Camera on the market. 

With the Photake is sent an outfit of 6 Dry Plates. Developing and 
Fixing Chemicals, 12 Sheets of Printing Paper, Ruby Light, and Com- 
plete Book of Directions. Price $2.50. 


THIS CAMERA WILL BE SENT PREPAID TO THE BOY OR GIRL WHO WILL SECURE 3 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $1.50 EACH TO THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
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WE ALSO OFFER FOR 1 YEARLY SUBSCRIBER any article listea at 
no to exceed 70c in the Sporting Goods Catalogue of W. P. Chase, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

FOR 2 YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS any article in Chase’s Catalogue listed 
at not to exceed $1.25. 

FOR 3 YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS any article listed in Chase’s Catalogue 
at not to exceed $2. Write for the Catalogue—select what you want— 
and work for it. 
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Four 
Snow Covered 
Mountains—_—~_ 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST, CAN BE SEEN FROM THE 
CAR WINDOWS BY THE TRAVELER OVER THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


They were once volcanoes—aggregate almost 48,000 feet in height—are seen for 
hours at a stretch and in regular succession, not all at the same time. It is an 
inspiration, an education to every man and woman, every boy and girl tosee these 
magnificent peaks. They are covered with ice and to climb to the summit of one 
of them is a great feat. The lowest of these mountains is 9,750 feet high, and each 
mountain is visible for its full height. Their names were given to them 100 years 
ago, by distinguished men. Every attendant of a public school should know 
something about these snowy peaks, even if not able to see them. By sending 
only SIX CENTS in postage stamps to Cuas. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, 
Minn., he will mail you a book of about 100 pages that describes these mountains 
and also has illustrations of them. 
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The Des Moines Gollegé oF Dental Surgery. 


FFSSa 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
DR. G. W. MILLER. R. A. PATCHIN, M. D. JUDGE CHARLES A, BISHOP. 


The Des Moines College of Dental Surgery is an institution organized and 
incorporated under the Jaws of Iowa to teach dentistry in all its branches, ard 
to confer the degree of D. D. S. 

The College is well equipped in everything required in the teaching of 
Practical Dentistry. 

Its faculty is composed of men of education, each having special prepara- 
tion in their several branches. 

The standard of the school is as high as the highest. Its fees are reason- 
able and within the reach of all. 

It is located in Des Moines, the educational center of lowa and the Middle 
West. 

Its opportunity for a First Class Clinic is unsurpassed. Students entering 
the Freshman Class will be given work at once. 

If you contemplate the study of Dentistry, address, 


Fourth and Locust Sts. DR. GEO. W. MILLER, Dean. Des Moines, Iowa. 


pO ee ee 


Piease mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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THE FACULTY. 


8S. R. Macy Clifton Scott 
M. N. Voldeng O. D. Benson Fli Grimes C J. Beers 
J. T. Priestley Wilton W McCarthy T. A. Hallett Louis Schooler 
C. H. Wharton G, W. Miller J. H. Patton 
W. F. Schwaner D, W. Finlayson J. W. Shankland W. R. Garretson Wm Stevenson 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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If you wish to be 


Successful in Business 


you should secure a 


Practical Business Training. : 





You must be qualified for superior work 
before you can earn a good salary . 


Do Not Misdirect Your Energies... 
and thus earn only a few dollars, when by acting 
wisely the same amount of work and effort will 
bring you a great many more dollars. Think how 
much this means. It is so important that you 
need the best advice youcan get. You can secure 
the benefit of forty-two years of constant thought 
and experierice in these matters, if you will call 
and have a talk with Mr. Bryant, of the 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
315 to 321 Wabash Ave., opposite Auditorium, Chicago. 





el ee lhc tl 


sopuie ie axe e fia. SEND 10 CENTS FOR SAMDLE COPY Sas 
iamond Jo Line Steamers Ba S OAS 
ee MAGAZINE | 


ST. LOUIS and ST. P_ UL Ca 


Traveler, Tourist ., 1 
Pleasure-Seeker 





Offers to the 


Rest, Recreation and Enjoyment. 


+ Light, Airy, Well Furnished Staterooms, 
Tables Supplied with Every Delicacy, Competent 
and Obliging Officers, 


Are the Features which ban specially 
Commené *¢ 


THE FAVORITE LINE 


o BY THIS ROUTE YOU SECURE- 


COMFORT, PLEASURE and HEALTH 


JAY MORTON, JOHN KILLEEN, 
Presioent, SUPERINTENDENT, 
932 Monacnock Bix., DUBUQUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL IOWA. 


ISAAC P. LUSK, GEN. PaSSrFNGER AGrT., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Illinois College of Osteopathy, 
Surgery and Medicine. 


OFFICE SUN E 506, 167 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
— D. E. KERR, Secretary and Manager. 








s Actual Dissecting, Obstetrics, Cook County Hospita! Clinics, Toxi- 
Special Features cology, Poisons and Their Antidotes, Surgery and Medicine — not 


taught in other Osteopathic Colleges—Osteopathic Clinical Practice daily three full terms. 

EACH STUDENT IS GUARANTEED 
The actual dissecting of onc lateral half of a cadaver; the attendance upon and assisting in at least six 
cases of accouchement; a full course in minor surgery and clinics; two years clinical course in Cook County 
hospital; every branch taught in a medical college during the first two years are taught in this college. 


WRITE FOR FINELY ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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s Our ** ROUND ROBIN ” contains a few names for 
Osteopathic Treatments reference. We would be pleased to furnish upon appli- 
cation hundreds of addresses of our patients, always the best advertisements. If you have some chronic 
disease, pronounced by physicians “incurable,” call and we wil: be pleased to give you an examination 
gratis, ye use no drugs in the treatment of Osteopathy. We will not take your 
case unless we can cure you. Remember we treat all diseases. Treatise on Osteopathy for 2-cent 
stamp. Our motto is: ‘High grade, thorough, practical, scientific.” 


{Illinois College of Osteopathy, Surgery and Medicine, 
Office Suite 506, 167 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


P ease mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


The Jewett 
Typewriter 


Is a model of perfection. They cost less 
than trust machines, wear longer, do more 
work, and are very easy to operate. Write us 
for prices. 

e beat the world with our 


Duplex 
Typewriter 


so bad in speed that other machines are not in 
it. If you want a speedy machine get our 
prices on the Duplex. 

We sell first- Ribbons, all colors, copy or record, for all styles machines, at Soc and 65c. We rent 
repair and exchange all styles of typewriters. We keep supplies ot every description. 


GEO. LOARTS, 


Mgr. lowa Agency Duplex and Jewett Typewriters, 
GIG Locust St., DES MOINES, IOWA. 








P. ~ If you will send us 75c, and mention THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, we will send two of our 65c Rib- 
* bons. We want your trade and take this means of getting you totrv us. If you do not want two 
Ribbons we will, on receipt of 75c, send one Ribbon and twenty-five sheets of M. & M. Carbon Paper. 


mp All makes and models, 7 
must oreets out at once. 
New °97 modela, guar- 
Ranteed, 9. 75 to ey 
shopworn and ure a 2 
waren, #8 to #12; omen 
8 modela, $18 to @8 
Great factor, A at nl 
aale. Shipped to anu ove FLORIST. 
on approval without advance de- 
. ARN 4 BICYCL = free 
NA “4 : - y s > 38- 
by a little work for us. FREE USE of sammie wheel City Store, 516 Walnut St. Phone 384. 
to rider agents. Write at once for our special offer. 
L. G@. MEAD & PRENTISS, CHICAGO, itt. 




















NEW IMPROVED 
Folding Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet. 
With or without Face Ste: Attachment, 

protected ate patent.) Het Air, Vapor, Medica- 
ted or Turkish Baths at home. Has no equal 
for its curative properties and general bathing 
— urposes. Entirely renovates the system.Cures 
lds, Rheumatism,Gout, Neuralgia,LaGrippe, 





) wy ‘ain 


Female Complaints, all Blood, Skin, Nerve one 
KidneyDiseases. Reduces surplus flesh. Beauti 
fies the complexion.Size 39x 1 in. folded ; ae. 
7ibs. It is not a cloak orsack but a Cabinet sup- 
bya galvanized frame. Descriptive Book Free. Price Low. 
ite anted DV. MOLLENKOPP & McCREBGY, Toledo, Ohio. 


re, Smok ke or Heat, Absolutely Safe. Catalorue mee. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO, ST. JOSEPH, MICH.) 








np TARE THE 4+4—— 


Des Moines, Northern & Wesiern R. R. 
AND YOU ARE ON THE RIGHT ROAD. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


This road forms the Short Line to All Points West, North and East. Ample toate service, modern 
equipments and obliging employes make it an object to use the D. M., N. & W. R. R. 
when you travel. For time tables, rates, or any other fciaicalion. 
call on or address 





R. M. CALKINS, General Passenger Agent, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Just What You College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF CHICAGO. 


Want, Ladies! THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


OF 


Baughman’s Adjustable Tailor System The University of lllinois, 


provides a large sized Lesson Sheet giving you the 

position of the two hands as they appear in setting Facilities Unsurpassed. 

the machine. Every movement indicated, as to 

order, and name. No drafting. No calculating. It Investigation of Well Prepared Stu- 
ways 














follows fashion AGENTS WANTED. dents Invited. 
ress a 
J. S. BAUGHMAN, DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary. 


523 Division Street, BURLINGTON, IOWA. ROOM 1115, 103 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 





1850--48 YEARS SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS--1898. 


The United States Liié INSurAncé 60. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ASSETS $7,628,100. PAID TO POLICY HOLDERS OVER $20,000,000. 


Att POLICIES issued are incontestable after one year. Allows thirty days of grace for the payment of 

any premium. Have no restrictions whatever as to travel, residence or occupation. Assured can 
borrow at any time after third year the full cash surrender value. Death claims paid promptly witho ut 
discount. Final results on policies unexcelled. Easiest selling policies on the market. 


OUR CONVERTIBLE LIFE POLICY AS LOW AS $12.90 PER THOUSAND, AGE 25. 
With dividends it furnishes twenty years of insurance at an average cost of only $6.00 per year. Women 


written as well as men. Teachers make good agents. Liberal contracts to agents and active agents 
wanted. Write for information. 


L. E. SPENCER, Manager, 809-810 Equitable Building, Des Moines, lowa 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers , 404, 604 E. F., , 601 E. F., 1044, and Stubs 1008, 1043 and others. Highest awards Paris 
oS a8 Soin, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 





National Business College 


(INCORPORATED) 
Keith & Perry Building, Opposite Postoffice, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BUSINESS COURSE.—Modern Bookkeeping, Office Work, Penmanship, Arithme- 
tic, Banking, Auditing, Commercial Law, Civil Government, Expert Accounting. 
STENOGRAPHERS’ COURSE.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Correspondence, Spell- 
ing, Composition, English, Oftice Details, Newspaper, Law and General Report- 
ing. 
TELEGRAPHY.—Railroad and Commercial Telegraphy, Station Work, Freight 
Accounting, Office Practice, Express and Ticket Business. 
CIVIL SERVICE.—Railway Mail, Departmental, Postal Customs, Internal Reve- 
nue. 
NORMAL COURSE.—English Branches, Rhetoric, Mathematics, Commercial Geo- 
graphy, Opt onal Subjects. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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Geo. E. Hallett, Architect, pes moines. -  -— 10WA. 


Plans, specifications and details carefully prepared for all classes of buildings. Special attention given 
to sp penton mn of construction. Correspondence invited. References with pamp5let containing photo- 
graphs of specimens of work cheerfully furnished. 


“cubic adalat alas hahaa 
OUR 


Special No. 4 


CAMERA 


ForR4X 5 PICTURES 


IS FITTED WITH A Double Lens 


No matter how fine the Single Achro- 
matic Lens may be, there is always a 
doubt about it cutting a 4x5 plate sharp to 
the edge. There is no doubt about 


Our No. 4, We GUARANTEE it to take a perfectly sharp picture. 
Price, with Double Plate Extra Plate Holders ..... 75c 
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Folder, ( payee oar eee @ We handle Cameras and Photo Sup- iy 

the United States............ plies of every description. 4 

All the Popular Makes of Cameras ALL THE STANDARD BRANDS 0! OF SUPPLIES AT REDUCED — PRICES a 
as 


GATALOGUES FREE 
INQUIRIES GHEERFULLY Chicago Camera Com pany-¢ 
“6 flirt AVENUE, , CHICAGO. ci... 
PPG pppoe qpqeqeqpgudedqyds Pap apapapgeqpqugye yp eoooe 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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This picture is a fair sample of the Photographs made by 
Please mention THE MipLAvNpD when writing advertisers 
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for Agents. 
Are you apxious 'o acquire a good busi- } 
e 
2 cards, showing ten different ways of Magazi ne 
so cards for Socents. Stampstaken. Address Bi n d e rs 


FHE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
§ 
° t 
WI € your Make money selling 
ness signature? If so, send ten cents in 
writing your name. 
at, and novelties. Write for terms, etc. 


“ik | - 
~} Harvest Time 
name well... , 
Weis Patent | 
stamps or silver, and I will mai] you ten name 
Ladies’ Fine Calling Cards a specialty. 
Binder to hold six copies of Munsey, 


PuveveCer 





a $ Century, Harper, etc., sent postpaid on 


BYE /. ae receipt of 50c. Full cloth, lettered in 


Aebredddatudad 





al gold. 
Penman No More 
Muscatine Business College } Sticky Mucilage Bottles 
Heinly Hall, MUSCATINE, IOWA. Use Weis Brush Mucilage Tube. At 


stationers, 10c; by mail, 12c 


Elegant School Catalogue Free. THE WEIS BIN DER COo., 
4 Jackson St., TOLEDO, OH'O. 

















To THE CooL. NORTHWEST 1 [ut by the ledger 


“f.. the office- ce-door 


’ Glir 1s’hotter than creation” 

i Sind you want some recreation: 
Everybody else awa 

Give yourself a holi . 


Ghen, in some 
sequestered 
s 


















Where it isnit 


quite so hot. 
‘ll ‘ | oe we "2 Find out for 
: ot ee 7) a week or two, 


“aHow much good 
“vill d do. 





WESTERN. ae oe 


y Ticket Agent, 


RAI LWAy Fifth and Walnut Sts, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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The Pennoyer 


| 
| 
$a healthy bui'ding in a healthy climate. The imper-| 
fect sanitary arrangements at some summer resorts 
counteract all th: benefits derived from the pure air. 


A Health Resort 


first, and a place for recreation second, is The Pennoyer 


Medical care, silled nursing, luxurious baths and homc| 3 
. . 4 
comforts make it an ideal place for convalescents 2nd 


those worn or tired in body or mind. The house 2nd 
grounds—75 acres—are situated on the banks cf Lake 
Michigan. Cooi breezes, fresh air, pure water, perfect 
drainage and choice food make it an ideal summer 
resort. Amusen.enis follow naturally. Write for illus- 
trated fres booklet, which tells everything about it 


THE PENNOYER, Box 25, KENOSHA, WIS. 
Fifty miles from Chicaro, via C, & N.-W. Ry. 


Rocky 
Mountain 
Limited 


New fast flyer, Chicago to Colorado Springs 
Denver and Manitou. 


“Great Rock Island 
Route.” 


Entire new equipment—Library buffet smokers, 
chair cars, Pullman sleepers and improved din- 
ing cars— Wide vestibule train throughout, built 
expressly for this service—Best train between 


Chicago and Colorado. 


Leaves Chicago daily at 4:30P. ny Davenport, 
8:57 P. M.; Des Moines, 1:20 A. ;'Omaha, 5:20 
A M., and arriving ‘at Boneor™ or Colorado 
Springs at 8:00 P. M. 


Only One Night on the Road. 


Handsome descriptive book, ‘‘ Manitou and the 
Mountains,”’ se1t free on application. Address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 











G.P.A.,C., R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO, 





Eleven Prizes 
Value $350 


We will give Ten Dollars apiece to § 
the ten persons first arranging the fol- 
lowing |: tters into the word which 
they spell: 


IRAMACE 


and, in addition, we will give a special 
prize of $250 in gold. The only con- § 
dition which we impose is that every 
competitor must send us 25 cents for } 


our latest puzzle. 4 
We have not named this puzzle yet, and 
4 witheach puzzle we will send a coupon on 
which competitors are to suggest a name and 
send tous. The person proposing the name > 
which we accept will win the sp cial prize of 
@ $250 in gold. Thus in buying one of these 
3 puzzles a person may take part in both com- 
4 petitions. We make this offer to introduce $ 
$3 the puzzle, as we are confident that it will at- 
tain the greatest sale of any puzzle ever put > 
on the market. 


The Western Reserve Novelty Co. 
750 Lorain St. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ew rrr 
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Home School for Boys and Girls 
OLD CHURCH, VIRGINIA. 


$178 per year. A successful school, 
teachers. Pupils enter best colleges. 
years, $168. Reopens September 16, 1898. 


THOS, P. DARRACOTT, [". D., Ph.D. (Va.), Prin. 


Resident 
Under 13 





STANLEY HALL, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Home School for Girls and Young Women. Certificate 
admits to Eastern Colleges. wo years of College work. 
9%th year opens September Ith. Six Scholarships (value 
$200'each). corms = 0. OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal 








Particulars 


Ms8. bought Cash paid. 
. PxrCKHAM, South 


AUTHORS’ Wavensifen, '* 


CUBA 


A powerful and thrilling history of Cuba 
and the late wars. A complete descrip- 
tion of the Island, describing the great 
agricultural and mineral resources. How 
fortunes can be made there with small 
capital. 40 views made from photo- 
graphs taken on the Island. A complete 
map, showing every road and river in 
Cuba; also a WAR MAP, showing where 
our army and navy will fight with Spain. 
Price 25 cents. Agents wanted on: sal- 
ary or commission. Write for circulars. 


Cuban Pub. Co., 729 13th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 





Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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« THE... 
, ™ ROUTE OF THE FAMOUS 

MICHIGAN am NORTH 

GENTRAL au SHORE 

3 ) LIMITED. 


sieure = Twenty-four hours, Chicago 

















to New York. A luxurious 
train leaving Chicago at 4 
P. M. daily. 


THE FAVORITE SUMMER TOURIST ROUTE TO 


Niagara Falls, The Adirondacks, 
Thousand Islands, Green Mountains, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, White Mountains, 


and the New England Coast. 


SEND FOR “SUMMER TOURS." 
L. D. HEUSNER, G. W. P. Agt. O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. and T.. A. 
CHICAGO. 


..Our Summer Foods.. 


iP Ai RRO 


fb. 
= 
F- 
3 
cS 
A 





Granola Nuttose These ounener foots are most appe 

Granosa >, Ambrosia tizing. o cooking require hey 
i Cereal Foods - } Caramel Cereal Nut Preparations - i Malted Nuts are ready for immediate use In use 
3 Zwiehach Bromose twenty years at the great Battle Creek 


Sanitarium. A line of samples by post for 25 cents. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food @Go., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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... The Leading Hotel in Iowa.... 


Savery 
House— 


RATES, $2.60 TO $4.60 PER DAY. 











An excellent Café on first floor. Service first-class. 
Prices reasonable. 





eae Ww. 1. BROWN, Mgr. Des Moines, Iowa. 





[OWA PRINTING CO! 


120 Fourth St., Des Moines. 


##sLithographers 


Printers, Binders, 


Maso MFR 
S ( 
Blank Book Makers. INI 


wm 





Copper Plate Calling Cards, Invitations. etc. Liths CAT 
graphed County, School and Other Boudsinbia k WRITE FOR CA‘ALOGUE & PRICES. 
or made to order. 














When Ordering Hams or Breakfast Bacon 


--.@al for the... 





Most Delicate in Fiavor and Uniform in Quality. 


T. M. Sinclair Co., - Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


SECCEEECEECE 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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The.. 
Overland | 
Monthly 


(Established 1868, by Bret Hurte) 


OFFERS TEN FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


AT EITHER THE 


Leland Stanford Jr. University 






or the University of California, | 


in open competition to all who aid in extending its 
circulation. These scholarships include from one 
to four years’ course, including board, lodging and 
free railway fare to the University from any part of 
the United States or Canaja. Candidates havea 
year for preparation; b t if no preparation is need- 
ed, such as comply with the conditions may enter 
the University next term, August, 1898. 


The Overland Monthly is the only representative | 
i For twenty-nine years | 


magazine of the virile west. j 
it sold for $3 a year. It is now only $1a year. Itis 
the size of McClure’s, and is superbly il ustrated. 
Send 5 cents for sample copy, or stamped envelope 
for particulars of scholarships. 


The Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





or 


Newest Thing Out. 


Benefit 
Promotion 
Plan... 


A splendid two-piece 


Bicycle Suit 


for either sex, latest style, finest all 
wool material, tailor made, regular 
price $10.00 each, can be secured by 
joining our club. Drop a postal card 
to-day to 


The International Magazine 


358 DEARBORN: STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


wT" 














The 


Pacific Express 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 
p.m. daily. Through Palace 


FDRNIA 





Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Vortland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
os Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 


Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
dieneral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 
a 





inc3 Days 


eee VIA. 


The 
Overland 
Limited_~ 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m , and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 





THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


__j Please mentionSTHE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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New Idea in Trunks Superfluous Hair 





T suffered for years witha 
humiliating growth of hair vu 
my face, and tried many reme 
dies without success; but 1 ulti- 
maiely discovered the truc 
secret for permanent removal 
of hair, and for six years have 
been applying my treatment to 
Ot..ers, thereby rendering hap- 
piuess to, and gaining thanks 
} of thoneands of ladies. 

usseit, and will preve to 

you, that my depilatory treat- 
Meut will destroy the follicle 
an | otherwise permanently 
remove the buir forever. 
Nw trace is lett on theskin after 
usi -g, and the treatmentcan be 
ap) ied privately by yourself in 
your own chamber. 
Ifsounret onmecd, write te me for further informa- 
tion, and [ will convince you of alll claim. I will give 
;rom pt personal and strictly confidential attention to 
your letter. Being a woman, I know of the delicacy of 
uch a matter as this,and act accordingly. Address, in- 
c.o.iig two stamps, 


_ WEL ENM. MARK{%E, 166 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK CITY. 
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‘Sxe ceee seeeeeeceececeececeeeeS 
of FACE ard FOR M can be gained by my 
rw 
yourself and your 
friends by acquiring 
is a portable dressing-case, wi i 
t Ps . a) . ith drawers instead of anicdf neede .) developmeut of the 
tays; the bottom is as accessible as the top. Costs cheeks, neck, etc. I give my personai 
privilege to examine. 2-cent stamp for illustrated | Address, confidentially, for a ulars, 
catalogue F. A. STALLMAN which I will send sealed in plainenvelope. 


The Stallman treatment; »MPKROVELMENT will be- 
Boai y gin tne first day, and after a short 

a c'armingly transparent, clean, 

utlten ion to yon by mail, guaranteeing 

No. 23 W, Spring St., Columbus, O,| Mme. Huntley, P. 0. Box 303°C, 


time you will delight 
Dresser Trunk 
pure velvety skin, lustrous eyes 
me more than box trunk. Shipped C. O. D. with success; distance makes no difference, 
New York, N. Y. 








BCRENRY. 





) DIRECT LINE 





“ ete CACO 
eta 
aes: {INNEAPOLIS, 
“SONA: 5 Sree 
: oO OKANSAS CITY. 
arcrinSoN—> 7. IOUX FALLS, 


AVENWORTH 
: WATERTOWN. 
XMORTON, GP, ET.A\ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Piease mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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The 

American Navy, 
Cuba and 
Hawaii 


A portfolio, in ten parts, sixteen views 
in each part, of the finest half-tone pic- 
tures of the American Navy, Cuba and 
Hawaii has just been published. and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul Ry. 
has made arrangements for a special 
edition for the benefit of its patrons 
and will furnish the full set, 160 pic- 
tures, for $1.00. In view of the present 
excitement regarding Cuba these pic- 
tures are very timely. Send amount 
with full address to 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent C.,M. & St.P.Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEN « TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKETS OVER THE 


BURLING TON 
ROUTE 


It Affords the Best Direct Line to 


Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City 
St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


NEW SHORT LINE 


To Montana and the Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound Points via the Black Hills and Billings. 
Personally conducted Oalifornia Excursions 
are run by this line every Wednesday. 


98 per cent Sunshine by this Route. 


You can obtain detailed information about the 
train service, rates, time, etc., via this route 
from any ticket agent, or by addressing 


P. S. EUSTIS, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 





FRANK H. NUTTER, 
Landscape Architect and 
Engineer # #* 

(City Park Engineer’ 
710 Sykes Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Advice, Sketches, or Complete D~signs and Plans for laying 
~~ gpetiog, improving or planting of Parks, Cemeteries, Public 
or Private Grounds of any description or size. or for development 
of property. Correspondence solicited 





Telephones, Hours, 9 to 11 a. m., 3 to § p. m. 


Sundays, 9:30 to Io:30 a m, 


DR. E. H. HAZEN, 
Cor. Fifth and Locust Sts,, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Specialties: Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose. 
Office, Marquardt Blk., Room 303. 





SOUTHERN LANDS ! 


If you are interested in the subject you can secure 
full information free by addressing J. F. OLSEN, 
Agent, Land and Industrial Department, Southern 
Railway, 80 Adams Street, Chicago; or M. V. 
RICHARDS, Washington, D. C. 





E. D. SAMSON, President. 


G. H. SHAW, Vice-President 


C. H. MARTIN, Treasurer. 


C.D RAWSON, Medical Director . 
H. P. BAKER, Secretary. 





ES MOINES’ best and most popular Life Association. 


Please investigate the plan and rates 


of ‘The Ideal System,” operated under the superior laws of Iowa, and be convinced of, ite 


excellent merits. 


‘o investigate generally means to become a friend and member. 





A few good live agents can secure a good contract by addressing 
Our new offices are over 415 Locust Street. 





H, P. BAKER, Secretary. 
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Drake University 


The school year which closed June 9th marks the most successful period 
in the history of the institution. The excellent work of former years makes 
this possible. Iowa is growing. The frierds and supporters of Drake Univer- 
sity are increasing in number every year. Each year ought to show growth 
and improvement. 

Large attendance; most efficient faculty; best equipment; most ad- 
vantageous location. 


You Can Afford It. 


EXPENSES ARE MUCH LOWER HERE THAN IN A SMALL TOWN. 










To Teachers. 


We have in connection with the University one of the best training s: hools 
for teachers to be found in the state. The increase in attendance in this de- 
partment during the past year was 121. We offer nearly 20 different courses 
leadinz to State Certificate and State Diploma. For full particulars in regard 
to this work write to HILL M. BELL, Dean of the Normal College. 









. 


The Bible College, the College of Letters and Science, the Normal and Academic Department, 
the Co'leges of Oratory, of Music, of Art, of Commerce, of Pharmacy, of Medicine, of Law, offer 
complete courses in their several lines, and can surely supply your need. 

Do not slight the advantages of our location in the chief city of the state. You meet here 
some of the very strongest men in the state, in the various professions. You have the many advan- 
tages and resources of a city with a population of 70,000. In libraries, courts, clinics, churches, 
clubs and associations, the student finds most valuable aids and reinforcements. 

Write for catalogue or for any desired information. We wil] be glad to answer any inquiries 
not covered by our circulars. Write to the Chancellor, 


WM. BAYARD CRAIG, DES MOINES, IOWA. 










Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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What 
General Merritt, 


Military Governor of the Philippine 
Islands, thinks of 


THE MIDLAND LIFE OF GRANT 


Governors ISLAND, N. Y., April 5, 1898. 

Mr. Johnson Brigham, Editor Midland Monthly, 
Des Moines, lowa: 

DEAR Sir—I am in receipt of your communi- 
cation: f March 16, but have beeu too much occu- 
pied to attend to it sooner. 

lam satisficd that Mr. Emerson's work will 
be an importaxt contribution to the history con- 
nected with General Grant. The testimony of 
Colonel Grant to the value of Mr Emerson’s work 
is of great importance. Very truly yours, 

/, MERRITT, 
Major-General, United States Army. 


WHAT COLONEL CONN, 


An ex-Confederate soldier, and pres- 
ent owner of Grant’s old home, thinks of 


THE MIDLAND LIFE OF GRANT 


GENERAL MERRITT, St Louis, Mo., April 16, 1898. 
Commander of the Philippine Islands Army Johnson Brigham, Esq., Editor Midland Month- 
of Occupancy. ly, Des Moines, Iowa: 
Mx DEAR Sir—Permit me to congratulate 
you on having secured for publication in your 
magazine so valuable and interesting a history as Col. John W. Emerson’s ‘Grant’s Life in the West.” 
Being aa ex-Confederate soldier, and the present owner of General Grant's o'd home near St. Louis, I have 
taken a lively interest in all that has been said and written about the General, and without hesitation I 
pronounce Colonel Emerson’s story one of the very best that has been presented up to the present time— 
not only accurate as to details, pre en:ing Grant as he really was, but with such spirit, force and beautiful 
diction as to render it positivelv fas:inating. It is certainly a work of rare interest and merit—historically 
and otherwise. Very truly yours, LuTHER H. Conn. 


WHAT COLONEL CADLE, 


the Secretary of the Shiloh Battlefield Commission, thinks of it: 
S. PirTsBuRG LANDING, Tenn., April 5, 1898. 


Mr. Johnson Brigham, Editor The Midland Monthly, Des Moines, Lowa: 

My Dear Sir—I have your letter asking for my opinion of Col. John W. Emerson's “ Life of Grant” 
now current in THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. It is original in its conception; so far as published it is giving 
Grant’s military career ia a style different from the many works of other writers; and it is going further 
than most of them, in giving personal reminiscences of our hero of t:e Civil War. Such exploiting of his 
personal career is the more interesting because we have had full descriptions of his great military opera- 
tions. As one of the soldiers in Grant's Army of the Tennessee, and more especially as an /owa soldier, 
I am glad to make this reply Yours very truly, CoRNELIUS CADLE. 

The valuable testimony of Colonel (now General) Grant, which General Merritt 
regards as “ of great importance,” is as follows: 

Johnson Brigham, Esq.: 2§ EAST 62ND STREET, NEW York, Nov. g, 1897. 

My Dear Sir—I have read with intense interest and pleasure the articles published in THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY, entitled ‘‘ Grant’s Life in the West,’ written bv Colonel Emerson. I consider his statements 
with reference to the private life of my father, and his re-entrance into the army at the commencement of 
our Civil War, as more accurate than any which have up to this time appeared. I believe that all Colonel 
Emerson has written will be of great value in the final history of General Grant. With many thanks for 
your kindness in writing to me, | am, yours very truly, FREDERICK D. GRANT 











We will send THE MIDLAND 
Announcement Extraordinary MONTHLY to any address in the 
United States and Canada from October, 1896—when the Grant Life began—to Janu- 
ary, 1899, (two years and three months) for only $2,50. This offer holds good only as 
long as all the back numbers last. Address 


CONAWAY & SHAW, Publishers Midland Monthly, Des Moines, ta 
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Oxydonor “Victory” Drugless Healing 


GAIN our attention is called tothe marvelous work of man, and to another of 
the wonderful scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century, and this the 
most amazing and wonderful «! modern times—Drugless Healing by Diaduction. The 
time is at hand when it is as easy to get well as it is to get sick, from the most for- 
midable forms of disease, and often in less time than is required to get a doctor. 

So wonderfulare the workings of this marvelous invention that it is not necessary 
to know the name or nature of the disease—just are you sick? It causes the human 
body to attract oxygen from the air, which proves self-sufficient to drive out disease 
at the very door it entered, and is simply endowed with all the living principles of 
animated nature, and causes our organism to become its own panacea, as evidently 
intended by our Ail-Wise Creator. (See May MIDLAND for description of Oxy donor.) 


THE GREATEST BOON | READ WHAT OTHERS 
TO WOMEN. SAY ABOUT IT. 


It is of greater value to woman than Des Mornes, Iowa, June 24, 1898. 
anything she ever possessed or dreamed | @. W. Filloon, Des Moines, lowa: 


of. To cure her ills, caused by weak- DEAR SiR-I take pogears in handing 
this statement as to the Oxydonor. I have ad 


ness, irregularity, etc., It 1s only neces- a good opportuniy to test it in my family, and 
sary.to increase the vital forces; thus oe are all greatly pleased with the results. 


every opposing obstacle to health and It is one of the best investments I have ever 


made. We would not part with it unless we 


strength is removed. could procure another. Yours resp’y, 
SEATTLE, Wash., Oct. 21, 1897. os (. W. STILES, 
This is to certify that the Oxydonor cured Ninth and Forest Ave. 


me of a complication of diseases, when the 
doctor said nothing but an operation would 
cure. I would not part with mine for any sum 
unless I could get another 

Mrs. L. R. TaTRO, 





The instruments are offered and sold 
to the general public, and our pamphlet 





Cor. Third Ave. and Union St. giving full in‘ormation will be given for 

It has cured me of kidney disease and weak- | the asking, or by mail for stamp. Call 
ness arising from change of life, and has made | or write; it will cost you nothing to learn 
me a perfectly well woman. | about this wonderful life-saving instru- 


Mrs. A. M. Howe, 
1110 Maxwell Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


G. WALTER FILLOON, GENERAL DEALER, 


SUITE 546 GOOD BLOCK, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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HE DES MOINES ACADEMY OF ART offers a thorough 
course of instruction in the regular pictorial art. Drawing from 
plaster casts is the universal preparatory drill for art students. It forms 
a solid foundation upon which to build any branch of the art. The Des 
Moines school carries cast drawing as far as is usually required by art 
schools at home and abroad. Painting from still-life is practiced for the 
purpose of acquiring skill in handling the different mediums, such as oil 
and water-colors, and for the study of textures, values, arrangement, etc. 
A life model poses every day, which offers the student opportunities for 
the most advanced work. A composition class is open to all students of 
the school free of charge. This class meets every other Saturday evening, 
and each student brings his original plan for a picture of a subject which 
has been given to the entire class. These compositions are placed on the 
wall and criticised before the class. The regular school meets five days 
a week from 9 to 4 o'clock, and criticism and instruction is given on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings, from 9 to 12 o’clogk. In- 
struction is given in the Saturday school from 9 to 12 o'clock. The 
night school meets on Tuesday and Thursday evenings; the model poses 
from 7:30 to 9:30, Instruction is given on Tuesday evenings. The 
studios are well-equipped with casts, draperies and objects for still-life, 
drawing models, easels, etc., and are well lighted by north top windows. 
The school is located on the top floor of the Y. M. C. A. building. Stu- 
dents can be fitted here to enter the life classes in the Paris schools. 
Persons wishing an art education are requested to correspond with MR. 
CHAS. A. CUMMING, Director of the Des Moines Academy of Art. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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